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“O’ this I am certain, that in a democracy, the majority 
of the citizens is capable of exercising the most cruel 
oppressions upon the minority, whenever strong divisions prevail 
in that kind of polity, as they often must; and that oppression 
of the minority will extend to far greater numbers, and will be 
carried on with much greater fury, than can almost ever be 
apprehended from the dominion of a single sceptre.’”"—Burxe. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On the Western front we have taken over some more 
of the French line, and our front now extends as far 
as a little south of St. Quentin. There has been great 
activity in the air here and elsewhere of late. An Allied 
air offensive, which began on Friday in last week, had 
by Sunday accounted for 31 German machines. Treves, 
Thionville, Freiburg in Breisgau, and Ludwigshafen 
were all attacked, and over 160 bombs were dropped 
On a new aerodrome near Tournai. In Palestine some 
2,000 troops in close formation on the Jerusalem-Nablus 
road were bombed before they could disperse. Air 
fighting on Monday is described as “continuous 
throughout the day.” The Italians began on the same 
Monday an offensive against the Austrian forces. They 
stormed the enemy’s position on the heigkts to the east 
of the Asiago Plateau, broke through in several places, 
and secured 1,50c prisoners, including 62 officers. Allied 
artillery co-operated effectively in the attack, and helped 
to disperse the reinforcing troops hurried up from the 
north. Later the prisoners amounted to 100 officers and 
2,500 men, and the Italians now hold three peaks, the 
Col del Rosso, the Col d’Echele, and Mount Val Bella. 


The air raid attacks on Monday were of a peculiarly 
trying character. At eight o’clock, just as the London 
world was sitting down to dinner, the booming of the 
guns began. The banging and barking lasted on and 
off until 10.30, when all became quiet; and the world 
and his wife tailed off to bed, thinking all was over. At 
12.20 the booming and banging burst out again. Every- 
body tumbled out of bed, and shivered in basements and 
under staircases till 1.20, when “all clear,” rang out. 
The official news is, as usual, vague, mysterious, and 
inaccurate. To say that “ithe material damage was not 
Serious” is untrue. A large part of the premises and 


plant of a well-known firm of printers and publishers 
Was destroyed and a number of persons who sought 
refuge in the basement (including the popular vicar of 


a neighbouring church) were killed. The shell went 
through five or six floors of cement like paper, and ex- 
ploded in the basement, which shows that this is not 
the safest part of a building in which to take refuge. 
Some of 'the printing machines, but luckily not all, were 
destroyed. 


On Monday night General Smuts was to address a 
meeting in the Central Hall, Westminster. At eight 
o’clock tre Chairman, Sir Thomas Holdich, appeared 
on the platform, informed the audience (about 500 
people) that an air-raid warning had been received from 
the police, and offered the shelter of the capacious base- 
ment. With one accord the audience rose to their feet 
and cried: “Carry on, Sir Thomas,” and so Gen. Smuts 
proceeded to deliver a most interesting and statesman- 
like speech on the German Colonies in Africa, to the 
intermittent accompaniment of the big booming guns. 
That, we think, was a very fine performance. And what 
better illustration of the blessings of Kultur could a 
lecturer have than an air-raid ? 


On Tuesday night there was another air-raid between 
eleven and twelve, of a shorter and milder character 
than the one on Monday. We do not wish to increase 
the alarm and exasperation, which are the natural con- 
sequences of these attacks. But when the Capital of the 
British Empire is attacked by air-craft on two successive 
nights, and when, according to the report, only one 
hostile machine is brought down it is surely futile to 
talk of our supremacy, or predominance, in the air. 
Treves and Mannheim are a poor set-off against London. 
Nor is it possible to conceal from ourselves, what is 
in fact an open secret, that air-craft are being’ very 
rapidly multiplied by all the belligerents. An attack 
by 15 air-craft to-day may easily become an attack by 
150 or 500 in the spring. The only way of meeting tris 
danger would seem to be to build more air-machines 
than our enemies, so that one air-fleet might protect 
London and another air-fleet keep as many as possible 
of the enemy fleet to defend their own frontiers. A 
third expedient, which appears to be impossible, would 
be for the naval and military forces to combine in des- 
troying the enemy aerodromes on the coast. 


The dispute between Sir Auckland Geddes and the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers is an ugly one. 
The engineers stand upon a punctilio, and say that a 
promise was given that the “dilutees” should be combed 
out before they themselves were taken. Who are the 
“dilutees ”? Whence come they, and what are they? 
Dilutees mean—it is a barbarous word coined ad hoc— 
the persons diluted; but we suppose it is used in the 
sense of the persons who dilute, i.e., the workers 
(more or less unskilled) who have been brought in to 
take the places of those engineers already gone to the 
front. Events have proved that skilled labour is to a 
large extent an imposture, as much of it can be done 
by unskilled or semi-skilled labour. Hence. these tears. 


Sir Auckland Geddes seems to have had a very un- 
pleasant meeting at Glasgow, where he was interrupted 
by the singing of “The Red Flag” and much heckled. 
After hearing the Minister, two Irish Anarchists, who 
had previously been deported, and not only allowed to 
return, but given employment, carried a _ resolution 
(according to an evening newspaper) to the effect that 
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no further help should be given to the Government in 
carrying on the war, but that every effort should be 
made to sign peace on any terms. If this report be 


correct, does it not prove the weakness of the Govern- ° 


ment? These two men were deported from Glasgow to 
Yorkshire (we believe) for very good reasons. ‘Why 
were they allowed to return? ‘The first use they make 
of the mistaken indulgence shown them is to stir up 
fresh trouble at a very critical moment. It never pays 
to show clemency to Anarchists of this kidney; they 
take it as a sign of weakness, and repay it with treason. 
If Sir Auckland Geddes fails to settle the dispute with 
the engineers, he will probably resign.: 


Lord Derby has too much manly commonsense not to 
admit the doctrine of the responsibility of the War 
Office to Parliament, which we propounded last week. 
No one but a fool, said the War Secretary at the 
Aldwych Club Meeting, at the Connaught Rooms, 
objects to genuine criticism ; War Office Ministers stand 
to be shot at; they are the liaison officers between the 
Army and the Houses of Parliament. An angry and 
bereaved father may have made some excusable mis- 
takes of statement; into that we do not enter. What 
we insist on is the right of every member of the public, 
either through the press or in Parliament, to criticise 
the conduct of the war without being accused of want 
of patriotism. In his frank and sensible way Lord 
Derby concedes this. There never was a war in which 
the criticism was more restrained and forbearing. 


In a few sentences, “sabre-cuts of Saxon speech,” 
Lord Derby strips the Cambrai case of mystery and 
exaggeration, while at the same time confirming the 
decisions of the War Council and the Cabinet. “The 
divisions were down in strength: there is no doubt 
about that.” There is no doubt about what everybody 
has known for weeks. Three divisions, overwrought, 
which ought to have been retired for rest behind the 
lines or given leave, failed to hold their ground. That 
is not the fault of the Commander-in-chief, or the Army 
Commander, or the Corps Commander, or the Generals 
of Division, or their Staffs, but of the War Office and 
the Cabinet. More men, more training, and more 
rest, but first and last more men, are wanted. When, 
Sir Douglas Haig stated these requirements in his 
long report on the 1917 Campaign, it was late. Did 
he not make the same request earlier in the year and 
frequently ? 


Besides the little war on the Western and Eastern 
fronts, in Mesopotamia, on the sea, under the sea, 
and in the air, we have quite as lively if not so destruc- 
tive a war in the newspapers. Colonel Repington is 
rather a mysterious personage, and we are not quite 
sure that we always follow him. Apparently he left the 
Times and went over to the Morning Post because the 
Northcliffe Press and the Cabinet were engaged in an 
intrigue to get rid of Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William 
Robertson. But why an intrigue? Surely if the 
Cabinet wanted to get rid of Sir Douglas Haig and Sir 
William Robertson, there was no necessity for intrigue : 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues have only got to 
say so. But Mr. Macpherson and Lord Derby for the 
War Council and the War Office, and Mr. Bonar Law 
for the Cabinet, emphatically declare their confidence 
in Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson. 
Shortage of men is the root of all our trouble, and for 
this the Government is responsible, as Mr. Kennedy- 
Jones told Lord Derby, with more point than polite- 
ness. ‘The newspaper war is really an indication of 
the swelling indignation against the Northcliffe group. 


Our foreign policy in Eastern Europe has been one 
long series of blunders, beginning with the alienation 
of Turkey, and the refusal to allow the Serbians to 
attack the Bulgarians, when the latter were mobilising. 
But the most pitiable and undignified of our postures 
has been our behaviour to Russia. So long as the 
Tsar was at the head of his army, sweeping through 
Galicia, he was our most beloved Ally ; the newspapers 
gushed about “the Little Father,” and his Cossacks 


were compared to a “steam-roller” advancing on 
Vienna and Berlin. Then came reverses: the war 
was mismanaged (though not so much worse managed 
than in other quarters) ; and then, like true fair-weather 
friends, we began to patronise the revolutionaries, 
The Tsar was arrested on his own train by some 
rapscallions, and hustled off to prison with his family 
of sick children. 


Then we began to sing pzans to the glorious revolu- 
tion, and to congratulate St. Just and Co., because we 
thought they would help us to win the war. It is a 
simple matter of fact that more people have been 
murdered in the Russian revolution than in the Reign 
of Terror in France. In truth the horrors of the 
Russian Revolution have been worse and more varied 
than those of the French Revolution. In the revolt of 
the Baltic fleet, the admiral and the officers were thrust 
down ‘holes in the ice, and a ship’s barber was 
appointed Admiral. A General had his hands cut off, 
and after being carried round the town, was finally 
hacked to pieces before his family. Another General 
was stoned to death in his carriage in the streets of 
Moscow. Officers and helpless civilians have been 
murdered wholesale: banks have been looted: debts 
repudiated: British mining property has been con- 
fiscated : lands have been seized in the provinces, and 
where the landowners objected, their castles have been 
set on fire. The Constituent Assembly, newly elected, 
has been dispersed by bayonets and cannon. 


We have never heard or read one single word of con- 
demnation of these atrocities from any British Minister, 
These massacres, and rapes, and robberies are really 
worse than the cruelties of the Germans. For the 
Germans, at least, confine their frightfulness to their 
enemies. But the Russians practise their barbarities 
upon Russians ; it is their own kith and kin whom the 
predominant faction torture and kill. Yet when Mr. 
Balfour, the fastidious “high-brow” Mr. Balfour, was 
asked by Mr. Lynch as to our relations with Russia, 
ihe answered, “It is a mistake to suppose that there is 
any ill-will to Russia or the Russians!” If there is 
no ill-will to Russia, we can only say that there 
ought to be. For not only have the Russians ranked 
themselves amongst the barbarians, but they have 
treated and are treating with the enemy. To say that 
the Russian Government, such as it is, does not repre- 
sent Russia is not practical politics. As it is seven 
years since the present Parliament was elected, some 
people might say that the present Government does not 
represent the British people. 


Sir Robert Peel once startled Lombard Street by the 
abrupt question, what is a pound? The question might 
well be asked to-day, when the purchasing power of a 
pound is about twelve shillings, less according to some, 
more according to others. The Bank Charter Act, 
which prescribes the ratio between banknotes issued 
by the Bank of Englard and gold in the vaults, has 
been suspended since the war began. What is the 
Treasury £1 note? By the Act of 1914 it is payable 
in gold by the Bank of England on demand; by an 
edict of the Treasury the notes are legal tender 
for any amount. How shall we recover our metallic 
currency? The Foreign Exchanges can only be righted 
by the resumption of international trade. But how will 
this be possible with a Bolshevik Russia, and an 
execrated Central Europe? We skall want a new Bank 
Act and a Currency Act after the war. 


Bagehot observes that political economy as a science 
only flourishes in times when communities are im- 
poverished. Political economy is therefore likely to 
be fetched back from Saturn, whither Gladstone 
banished her in the palmy Victorian days, and pro- 
fessors will be loud in the land. Professor Pigou 1s 
placed on the Currency Committee to set the bankers 
and merchants right. Amongst other panaceas, we 
are certain to have a revival of bimetallism. The British 
Empire, the United States, and Mexico control the 
production of the precious metals, which is the reason 
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why Germany is making such frantic efforts to get 
hold of Mexican politicians. It is said of bimetallic 
arguments, “that way madness lies.” We remember 
in our youth overhearing the following dialogue on 
the Front Bench. Mr. Chaplin, at the end of an oration 
on bimetallism delivered ore rotundo, mopping his 
brow, asked his leader, “How did I do, Arthur?” 
“Splendidly, Harry, splendidly.” “Did you understand 
me, Arthur?” “Not a word, Harry, not a word.” 


On September Ist, 1917, the Saturpay REviEw pub- 
lished an article which criticised, frankly but temper- 
ately, the traditional policy and management of the 
Bank of England. We pointed out that Peel’s Bank 
Act seemed to exist for the purpose of being suspended 
whenever there was a crisis, and that too many of the 
directors were connected with international finance, and 
too few of them with British industry. Not one of our 
contemporaries supported our opinion, or even noticed 
the subject, except The Economist, which quoted the 
article with cautious and lukewarm approval. On 
Tuesday, in addressing the shareholders of the London 
City and Midland Bank Sir Edward Holden boldly 
adopts our views, but goes one better, for he advocates 
the repeal of the Bank Act, of which we recommended 
the modification. Sir Robert Peel was not a banker, as 
Sir Edward Holden says, and he treated the Issue 
Department and the Banking Department as separate 
and independent entities. 


With regard to banking after the War, Sir Edward 
Holden says, truly enough, that if the banks are to 
assist British industrial concerns, instead of financing 
foreign bills, it will be necessary for them to increase 
their subscribed capital, because deposits, payable on 
demand, cannot be locked up in industrial debentures, 
in mortgages, or in overdrafts, whose liquidation must 
depend on commercial success. In fact, the answer of 
the champions of the Bank of England—for the direc- 
tors do not condescend to defend themselves to any- 
body, not even to their shareholders—the answer of 
the friends of the Bank is that deposits can only be 
used in discounting short-dated securities, and that 
foreign trade-bills are consequently the only available 
means of earning dividends for the shareholders. It 
is easier to say that banks ought to increase their 
capital than to say where that capital is coming from 
after the war. 


We learn that last Sunday in Grosvenor Chapel, South 
Audley Street, Mr. G. Lansbury, a famous Socialist 
and member of the Independent Labour Party, delivered 
an address of a political kind from the lectern, in lieu 
e do not know whether the Bishop of 
London is aware of this, or what he thinks of it. We 
kave no doubt that Mr. Lansbury’s Socialistic harangue 
was more entertaining than the ordinary sermon. But 
if the Church of England is going in for open alliance 
with Socialism and the Independent Labour Party, we 
‘are sure that its days as a State Establishment are 
numbered. 


The gift of Dryburgh Abbey by Lord Glenconner to 
the nation is most welcome, for the place is intimately 
associated with Walter Scott. He was always taking 
his friends to see the ruin, and put the revenues of the 
Abbey in its flourishing period at something like 
£100,000. There, in St. Mary’s Aisle, he and his wife 
lie byried; there, too, lies the faithful tutor, George 
Thomson, who supplied many hints for Dominie Samp- 
son. Scott’s family through the Haliburtons once 
owned the place, and, but for a hur: ied sale due to the 
misfortunes of his grand-uncle, Soutt would probably 
have inherited it. The “ improvements ” of the eocen- 
tric Lord Buchan, including a gigantic figure of Wal- 
lace, were in doubtful taste, like his eager intrusion, 
when Scott was desperately ill, with offers to make all 
the arrangements for the funeral. Scott recovered, and 
the Earl lost his chance to “ increase the interest of 


Dryburgh Abbey,” as one of Sir Walter’s friends dryly 
remarked. 


One of the principal causes of the shortage of food 
in London is the abnormal conflux of population to the 
capital. Sometimes the streets are so crowded that it is 
difficult to push one’s way along the pavement. This 
concentration of people is due to the presence of Cana- 
dians, Americans, Australians, and foreign officers : but 
also to the huge number of British officers and privates 
amusing themselves with their womenkind during their 
leave. It seems harsk to deprive these warriors of their 
gay interludes in a life of danger and misery. But 
necessity knows no law. The shortage of . food in 
London will grow worse as the fiow of popu- 
lation increases, which it seems to do daily. It may 
become necessary for the Secretary of State to instruct 
commanding officers to stop London leave, if not for 
those returned from the front, at least for those who 
run up from the provincial camps to amuse themselves. 


As the herring is one of our staple articles of food 
just now, the following facts, supplied to us by a 
specialist, wili be interesting. In 1917 the average 
price of herrings, landed on the quay, was one penny 
each, #.¢., about #4 7s. per thousand. During the last 
pre-war ‘herring season at Yarmouth (1913), which 
covers fourteen weeks, from mid-September to 
December 20th, 850 million fat herrings were landed 
there and pitched on the quay at four a penny, or 
about £1 per thousand. On October 26th, 1907, there 
was a miraculous draught of herrings at Yarmouth, 
“a glut,” and 60 million herrings were landed on the 
quay in one day . They fetched about an average rate of 
10 ‘herrings for a penny, or 8s, per thousand, and most 
of them went to Russia, Germany, and the Levant. 


A fat herring weighs about 3lb., and contains as 
much nourishment as 3b. of steak. Cooking is the 
crux, and that is where the incompetence and indiffer- 
ence of the ordinary English cook come in to spoil all. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries herrings 
were cooked in all sorts of delicious ways, with wine, 
or herbs, or pastry. These old recipes should be 
revived, especially as herrings, now that they are 
high-priced, are likely to become fashionable. Every- 
body despises a fish that only costs a pennyjor twopence ; 
but now that the price is fourpence, we hope some 
attention may be paid to its cooking. Fish would indeed 
be a much more popular food, if only our clumsy and lazy 
cooks would keep the skin and bones from reaching the 
table. We know many people (ourselves included) 
who love fish as food, but who cannot bear a fish- 


monger’s shop. 


At the meeting of the Omnium Investment Company 
on Monday Lord St. Davids dealt effectively with the 
demagogue’s contention that this is a war for the bene- 
fit of the capitalist. He showed that the capitalist, 
quite apart from income-tax and excess-profits duty, 
had lost heavily by the depreciation of this securities, 
and ‘by the loss of opportunities of profitable invest- 
ment. The depreciation of what used to be regarded 
as gilt-edged securities is 30 per cent., and sometimes 
more. A Government Loan at 5 per cent. is no advant- 
age to a man who can invest his money at 6 or 7 per 
cent. in time of peace. 


By a majority of 110 in a full House (223 votes to 
113) the Commons disagreed with the Lords’ amend- 
ment for the introduction of proportional representation. 
We expected this, though we regret to read that Mr. 
Burdett Coutts, one of the Old Guard of Tories, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, whom we hoped was a New Tory, ques- 
tioned the right of a non-elective Chamber to meddle 
with the franchise. So long as we have a House of 
Lords—-it is going fast enough—it has as good a right 
as the House of Commons to interest itself in the dis- 
tribution of political power; indeed a better right, if 
we consider the amount of property which it owns. The 
question now is: will the House of Lords stick to its 
amendment? The question has only to be asked to 
answer itself, for in these days the House of Commons 
sticks at nothing, and the House of Lords sticks w 
nothing. 
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WAR FINANCE. 


R. HERBERT SAMUEL made a masterly 

attack upon the vicious system of War 

Finance, by which no less a sum than £196,170,000 is 
added to the expenditure by bonuses and increases of 
wages, which, in their turn, only force prices still 
higher and raise the cost of living. Lives have been 
conscripted ; incomes have been conscripted; the only 
thing which has not been conscripted is labour. If the 
Government had at an early stage of the war had the 
courage to fix wages, instead of prices, the cost of 
living would then have been regulated by supply and 
demand. By fixing prices of commodities, after they 
had risen to almost famine figures, we have the maxi- 
mum of loss and inconvenience, high wages, dear food, 
and a war bill that increases day by day. Despite of 
Mr. Bonar Law’s assurance that the bill of the year 
would not be so high as he expected, we have the fact 
that we are spending over seven millions a day. The 
satire of “the cheap loaf” consists in its cost to the 
nation at large of £/45,000,000 a year. Bonuses to 
munition workers amount to £ 40,000,000, bonuses to 
miners come to £ 20,000,000, to railway workers 
#10,000,000, to potato growers £5,000,000. Is this 
anything else but a system of gigantic corruption? In 
order that artisans and agriculturists may be kept in 
good humour with the war, they are bribed with 
bonuses and allowed to buy food at prices which are 
partially paid by the rest of the community. If ever 
there was a case of robbing Peter to pay Paul it is here, 
We draw but cold comfort from the discussion on the 
policy of a levy on capital. Mr. Asquith, indeed, spoke 
resonantly and squarely against anything in the nature 
of repudiation of liabilities. But will Mr Asquith have 
the settling of the matter? Was his speech not a kind 
of swan-song of the expiring bourgeoisie? The 
Academy of Petrograd, by Professors Trotzky and 
Lenin, teaches a very different doctrine, which is rapidly 
spreading over Europe, and of which, if we mistake 
not, Mr. Arthur Henderson, certainly Messrs. Anderson 
and Mann, are the avowed disciples. Mr. Bonar Law 
was naturally a little annoyed that his confidential chat 
with the vultures of confiscation, Mr. Sidney Webb, the 
Fabians, and the labour Socialists, should have found 
its way into print. It is difficult to serve both the 
owners of property and the robbers of property, because 
the more you cleave to the one, the more you are hated 
by the other. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not deny his words, he assumed the philosopher’s mantle 
and declared that the conscription of capital was 
“academically interesting.” He had an open mind on 
the subject, and asked the House of Commons to con- 
sider the effect of a continuance of the present, or 
possibly a higher, rate of income tax on the next two 
or three generations. The effect will, no doubt, be 
unpleasant and detrimental, but it is the price we have to 
pay for twelve years of Radical Government, absorbed 
in buying the votes of Irish rebels and British trade 
unionists to the neglect of national defence. It is 
sounder to tax expenditure than saving, and it is juster 
to divide the cost of the war between the present and 
future generations than to shovel the whole burden on 
to those who have spent the best part of their lives in 
accumulating capital. Alongside of its stimulating and 
ennobling effects on some individuals, the war has had 
a very demoralising influence upon national character 
in relation to money. It has encouraged extravagance, 
habits of debt, sensuality, the determination to make 
everybody pay for his neighbour. We don’t want a 
Fabian philosopher as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
we want a Statesman who will protect the rights of 


Property. 


A MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 


HERE are at present seven public authorities 
concerned with health; the Local Government 
Board, the National Insurance Commissioners, the 
Home Office, the Board of Education, the Board of 
Trade, the Board of Agriculture and the Privy Council. 


The last three authorities may be briefly dismissed, as 
their functions are so limited that they would be easily 
absorbed. The Board of Trade is concerned with 
regulations for the health of sailors on board ship; the 
Board of Agriculture has to look after the diseases of 
animals; and the Privy Council is the only authority 
which can deal with such bodies of the medical profes- 
sion as are incorporated by charter, like the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. Perhaps the 
Home Office ought also to be eliminated from the con- 
troversy, as its functions are purely administrative, 
namely, the inspection of mines, factories, and work- 
shops, in order that the regulations of the various 
factory and workshop Acts and the Mines Regulation 
Acts with regard to hours of labour, cubic space, etc., 
may be carried out. 
in the triangular due! which is impending are the Local 
Government Board, the Health Insurance Commission, 
and the Medical Department of the Education Board. 
The real struggle will come between the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Insurance Commission. 

“We are all Socialists now” (except the SATURDAY 
Review); but before that happy (or disastrous) day 
dawned, the principle of State interference with the 
health of the individual was confined to two functions, 
that of protecting the community from infectious 
diseases, and that of tending the diseases of those who 
were content or obliged to accept the position of 
paupers. The Local Government Board did not under- 
take to cure the diseases of everybody whose income fell 
below a certain point, for a nominal payment, partly 
paid by the general community and partly by the 
patients. But it undertook to carry off persons who 
were a danger to their neighbours by reason of infec- 
tious or contagious diseases, and deposit them where 
they might be cured. The Local Government Board 
was also entrusted with the administration of the Poor 
Law, and it controls the Guardians—a much-abused 
but on the whole most public-spirited and humane 
body of men—in their management of the workhouse 
infirmaries. The Acts for compulsory and free educa- 
tion entailed the creation of a Medical Department of 
the Board of Education to look after tthe health and 
sanitary condition of elementary schools. 

Such was the stage at which the Public Health 
question had arrived when the Radical Government was 
returned to power by the election of 1906, and the two 
elections of 1909-10 and 1910-11. So limited a concep 
tion of State interference as that sketched above was 
not likely to survive those three elections. That work- 
ing men and women should pay their own doctors’ bills, 
and that parents should be responsible for the health 
of their children, did not commend itself to the Trade 
Unions and their tutors, the Fabians. A parent (of the 
sacred order of labour) Fad rights, not duties ; and those 
rights were to compel the Government and his neigh- 
bours to contribute to the payment of his doctors’ and 
dentists’ bills. On these terms he was willing to keep 
Messrs. Asquith and Lloyd George in office, but on no 
other. Accordingly, a tripartite system was devised 
by which the working man was to pay something, his 
employer something, and the State something ; and the 
working-man was “to get ninepence for fourpence.” It 
is a sign of the deficiency of brains in the leaders of the 
Tory party, then in Oppesition, and of the absence of 
all scientific method in our public life, that this slovenly 
and uneconomic measure was seriously received and 
passed without resistance. It és now notorious that 
the Insurance Act is a bankrupt concern, as a scheme 
founded on hasty and unsounJ actuarial calculation is 
bound to become. Not in this mortal world is it ever 
possible to get ninepence for fourpence without somebody 
losing, and in this case the State, of course, is a heavy 
loser. The question is, how is the mess to be mopped 
up? The old sixpenny doctor has been replaced by the 
panel doctor, not, we fancy, altogether to the satisfac- 
tion of the working-classes, or the improvement of their 
health. The industrial insurance societies were, together 
with the Post Office, made the instruments for carrying 
out the Act; and now, with insolvency staring us in 


the face, what is to be done? Having destroyed the 


The three Departments that matter © 
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old-fashioned idea that the care of their own and their 
children’s health was one of the duties of responsible 
citizens, it is “up to” a,Socialist Government to satisfy 
demands created by itself. 

It is obvious that there are too many Public Health 
Authorities, with the inevitable results of overlapping, 
friction and waste. Co-ordination, with simplicity and 
therefore increased efficiency, is possible, if only the 
reformers will be patient, and go step by step, with 
regard to parliamentary time, and the complexity of the 
subject. The Local Government Board, the Insurance 
Commission, and the Board of Education, ought to be 
able between them to evolve a Ministry of Health which 
stould gather up the various threads of administration, 
and after getting the three departments under one roof 
should sit down and consider the policy of the future. 
A Bill to amalgamate these three departments would be 
a measure of machinery rather than of policy; it would 
be the cadre or shell, which would subsequently be filled. 
Seeing that Mr. H. A. L. Fisher's Education Bill is bound 
to arouse a great deal of discussion, and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s finance Bills must take 
up much time, not to mention those unconsidered trifles, 
theWar and Ireland, it is plain that a Ministry of Health 
Bill can only be passed this year if it is received with 
practically unanimous support, that is to say, if it is 
regarded as the nucleus of a larger scheme. But if 
more ambitious Socialist reformers, and the senti- 
mentalists of the “1,000 babies die a week” division, 
choose to raise big issues, such as—Are you going to 
abolish workhouses? And will you provide free medical 
attendance for all?—then the probability is that nothing 
at all will be done. Should such a miscarriage occur, 
the fault will not be that of the President of the Local 
Government Board, who is most anxious, as we happen 
to know, to forward a practical scheme of reform. In 
short, the difference between the Local Government 
Board and the free-lance reformers is—whether you ‘shall 
first create your machinery and then decide on policy ; 
or whether you shall postpone the establishment of your 
new authority until you have decided by long and 
possibly acrimonious controversy what policy it is to 
carry out. 


WAR PIGEONS. 


| ay the forty years’ preparation for Der Tag, 

the Germans, leaving nothing to chance, had 
strenuously developed the science of the Homing Pigeon 
as an arm of warfare. 

They had emulated the Romans and brought up to 
date many of their life-destroying weapons, and prob- 
ably the Baghdad pigeons of the ancient Persians, who 
many centuries ago employed them as message carriers, 
prompted an energetic development of the German 
Imperial Pigeon Service. 

On August oth, 1898, it was stated in a London news- 
paper that two thousand German birds, contained in 
sixty-three crates, had been liberated from Dover by 
two German gentlemen—one said to be a Government 
agent—on a “race” to Dusseldorf, a distance of three 
hundred miles. It was also stated that the birds were 
flown under the auspices of the German War Office. 
The same facilities, it need hardly be mentioned, would 
not have been permitted English birds in the Vaterland. 

Our authorities, believing that with the advent of 
wireless the pigeon as a signal or message carrier would 
be a back number, took no further interest in it—in 
spite of the fact that pigeons were extensively used in 
the siege of Ladysmith. Thus the keeping of pigeons 
was relegated to the realms of sport, and it is fortu- 
nate that there were many enthusiastic English fanciers. 

Prior to the War, only two stalwart pigeons out of a 
hundred had returned from the long distance race from 
Rome to this country, a flight of a thousand miles, but 
some thousands of birds were in training in England 
and Wales that had flown from France, and some from 
the foot of the Pyrenees and from Spain, a distance of 
at least five hundred miles. In 1914, on the outbreak 
of war, it was to these enthusiasts that the Government 
turned for help in organising H.M. Naval and Military 


Pigeon Services, for pigeon lofts do not spring up like 
mushrooms in a night—and considerable time must 
elapse in perfecting a race of birds endowed with the 
necessary intelligence, with pluck, and physical endur- 
ance. It is a gradual process, as pigeons begin their 
training when about three months old, their first flight 
or “toss” being only half a mile from their lofts, and 
the distance is gradually increased as the youngsters 
develop powers of orientation. 

As Lord Kitchener called for men, so the Government 
Pigeon Services called for birds, and it is not sufficiently 
recognised how generously the pigeon owners in the 
British Isles came forward and supplied the need. It 
is often asked where the Admiralty and the War Office 
kept their birds—is it in the back garden of the former, 
or on the roof of the latter building? But it must be 
borne in mind that pigeons return only to their homes, 
and these have to be established as near as possible 
to the scene of action in order to procure messages at 
a maximum speed. Consequently, this has led for the 
first time in war to the establishment of mobile lofts in 
the form of motor "buses, which may be seen daily with 
pigeon lofts on the roof following in the wake of the 
British armies in France. 

It was a moot point whether a pigeon could be induced 
to “home” to a loft which was not stationary—and also 
whether he would fight his way through the gas and 
smoke of the modern barrage when liberated from the 
little basket in which his convoyer had carried him 
into the trenches, but these difficulties have been mar- 
vellously overcome, and many wrinkles have been 
obtained from French experts, for the French alone 
among our Allies had a very highly-organised military 
pigeon service prior to the war. The pigeon carries 
his message in a diminutive aluminium tube fastened 
to his leg, and when he returns to his loft it is deciphered 
and at once transmitted to brigade and divisional head- 
quarters. 

It was not anticipated that the Navy would have great 
use for pigeons, but time has proved their value and 
efficiency in seaplanes, hydroplanes, trawlers, mine- 
sweepers and vessels not fitted with wireless. Again, 
the Navy only require stationary lofts, and birds “home” 
either to the lofts of private owners or to those belong- 
ing to the Admiralty, principally near the coast. 

It has been believed by the general public that pigeons 
were very extensively used for spy purposes in England, 
but since the police regulations registering all the 
owners of birds, and the granting of permits both for 
keeping them and for exporting to other countries, the 
pigeon as a spy has been given exaggerated importance. 
No doubt, in the zone of the armies, the pigeon is very 

largely employed by spies, and much camouflage and 
various devices are used for getting them behind the 
lines. We have all heard of the lady who, when travel- 
ling to Brighton at the beginning of the war, saw 
another lady release pigeons from a railway carriage 
window and was rewarded for her information by a 
grant of a hundred pounds from a grateful War Office ; 
or of the Irish lady doctor who, when on a journey from 
Dublin to Cork, interrupted a fellow passenger dispatch- 
ing pigeons and who later gave evidence in the police 
court at Dublin—or some of us may have been worried 
by stories of people who systematically release pigeons 
from their windows in the suburbs. But these stories 
must be taken with a pinch of salt, and spies who 
employ “homers ” would certainly use them in a less 
obvious manner. 

The number of birds now used for military purposes 
in France is enormous, and their bréeding entails very 
hard work on those who manage lofts. The entry of 
America into the War creates a further demand. The 
Portuguese also were credited with a desire for an 
efficient pigeon service, and it is said that having 
selected and dispatched a dozen picked “Pigeons 
Voyageurs ” for the Portuguese staff, some mistake 
occurred, and that the General, in acknowledging their 
arrival, in most courteous language thanked his British 
confrere for the “pigeons culinaires ” and the excellent 
breakfast that had been provided for his staff. 

Our French Allies have a very pretty way of decorat- 
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the Croix de Guerre, and how many pigeons there are 
who would be entitled to a similar distinction will only 
be known when the history of the Great War is written! 
Not only has the pigeon to combat fogs and thunder- 
storms, and his natural enemy the hawk, but he has 
also to contend with the attentions of the sportsman 
who pleads his ignorance of the difference between a 
wood pigeon and a homer. In this, fortunately, the 
magistrates take a different view, and many convictions 
have been brought about by “D.O.R.A.” 

There is a wardroom “somewhere ” in England where 
the memory of a gallant little bird will always be held 
in love and admiration. Liberated in a fierce wind and 
in stormy weather, and bearing an urgent message 
—S.O.S.—from a hydro-aeroplane which had got into 
difficulties on the high seas, the little pigeon flew for 
all it was worth-—to the last feather—and fell exhausted 
as it reached its native shores. It died almost at once, 
Lut the signal so faithfully carried was the means of 
— many valuable lives. That pigeon had done its 

it. 


MUSIC PERFORMING RIGHTS. 


cP ac the heading of ‘‘ The Musical Amateur : 
His Opportunity,’’ there appeared in the Times 
of December 22 a well-informed article dealing with 
the very serious state of affairs brought about through 
the action and methods of the body known as _ the 
.Performing Right Society. That article gave a clear 
warning on two points: (1) That there was “some 
prospect of the performance of music in this country 
falling under the complete control of the trade—i.e., 
the music publishers ; (2) that, ‘‘ unless the law is 
altered, public opinion is the only power capable of 
dealing’ with this situation, and it is for music-lovers 
to consider whether they wish its continuance and 
possible aggravation.’’ Now, there can be no question, 
in our opinion, as to the urgent need for a strong 
handling of the situation referred to—which, by the 
way, had been set forth previously in some detail by 
twelve prominent British musicians, in a letter pub- 
lished in the same newspaper last October. We only 
take leave to doubt whether the initiative, the impulse, 
to start the necessary powerful movement for coping 
with an evil which has arisen through faulty !egisla- 
tion, ought properly to rest with so shadowy and non- 
descript a personage as ‘* The Musical Amateur.’’ If 
public opinion is to be aroused to any purpose, it seems 
to us that the true deus ex machina for accomplishing 
that duty is the public press. But first, a word as to 
the real nature of the trouble. 


The new Copyright Act of 1911 was hailed at the 
outset with general satisfaction. It extended the rights 
of the author or composer to fifty years after death ; it 
ensured the privileges of copyright without preliminary 
need for either printing or performance ; it made it 
impossible for a composer to transfer his rights except 
by a document in writing, and gave him absolute con- 
trol over his performing rights. One of the members 
of the Committee that framed the Bill—the late Edward 
Cutler, K.C.—put the matter in a nutshell when he 
said to the present writer: ‘‘ This piece of legislation 
will secure to a composer the just and full reward for 
the successful work of his brain’’: which was true 
so far as it went. Unluckily, Mr. Cutler and his col- 
leagues had forgotten about the achievements in the 
‘seventies of one Harry Wall, an Autolycus of half- 
expired song-copyrights, who, instead of vending his 
wares, used to wait for an infringement, then swoop 
down upon the unwary singer and proceed to recover 
his modest fees in the nearest county court. By these 
means Wall made quite a comfortable income for 
several years, until intermediate legislation put a stop 
to his game. Special provision ought, of course, to 
have been made to compel all purchasers (or assignees) 
of the copyright of a piece of music to state openly 
their charge for performing it in public, and to keep 
a register of the works and the rights which they con- 
trol. That was not done. Hence the peculiar methods 
of the Performing Right Society (Limited), who, to 


quote the musicians’ letter, are ‘‘ now engaged in 
working the provisions of the Copyright Act of 1911 
in a way which inflicts injustice on both the public and 
composer.’’ 

The gravamen of this charge seems to be founded 
chiefly upon sins of omission. The proceedings of the 
Performing Right Society, as the Times points out, are 
‘* within the four corners of the law.’”’ It has all been 
very skilfully designed, and is being very cleverly 
managed. In a word, the society does not ‘‘ go for” 
the performer, as Harry Wall did, but holds responsible 
the managers of musical entertainments of every 
description, and makes them pay a yearly subscription 
as a condition of granting a licence to perform the 
works which the society claims to have under its con- 
trol. We use the word “ claim’”’ advisedly ; for the 
essence of the whole protest is that no one knows, and 
no one can find out or at present compel this society 
to make known, the actual identity of its stock-in-trade. 
It publishes no catalogue or list of the works under 
its protection, nor is there any likelihood that it pos- 
sesses one ; yet it says that it controls nearly all the 
foreign and the lighter forms of British music. There 
exists no standardised rate upon which its fees are 
based ; no one who is forced to pay them knows pre- 
cisely how or why a particular amount is charged. In 
the end, of course, it is the public that is paying ‘‘ the 
piper ’’—paying for privileges the nature of which is 
not defined. Again, the society’s members are not told 
the exact proportion of the large sums now being 
earned that actually finds its way into the composers’ 
pockets. Indeed, we may fairly ask on what principle 
these fees are allocated, seeing that in at least one 
instance—notably where the kinema halls are concerned 
—the society waives the right to be supplied with a 
weekly programme, and thus never really learns what 
music is performed. The whole system, in fact, 
involves a mass of irregularities. It has so far proved 
in working to be unfair and vexatious to the public 
executant, besides being detrimental to the interests of 
British music because it tends to encourage the use of 
the German, the Austrian, or the out-of-copyright 
repertories. 


Now, as to the fear of ‘* the performance of music 
in this country falling under the complete control of 
the trade.’’ The ground for this is only too evident. 
The committee of the Performing Right Society con- 
sists of nine publishers, six composers, and _ three 
authors—e.g., librettists or lyric-writers—headed by the 
‘* president,’” who must be a publisher! Such a dis- 
tribution of administrative power can have but one 
object : in the improhable event of the six composers 
and the three authors ranging themselves in opposition 
to the nine publishers, there is always the casting-vote 
of the president to give the latter the victory. ‘Their 
first use, or abuse, of power is to commandeer, in 
virtue of a clause in their agreement, the performing 
tights in all their members’ works, present and future. 
Next, they deduct a large percentage (the exact figure 
not ascertained) for ‘‘ collection expenses.’? They thea 
turn round and dictate terms and conditions to 
managers of the places where music is performed. In 
addition, the publishers are able to influence the choice 
of the music by paying good fees to singers for putting 
it on the programme. Could control of art, trade, 
profits—everything—go much farther? 


Little wonder, then, that such an impasse should have 
begun to raise a stir in the musical world. The letter 
already referred to shows that the leading musicians 
are making a dead set against it. As a matter of fact, 
they embody the protest of a genuinely representative 
body—the Incorporated Society of Authors, Play- 
wrights, and Composers—which takes the ground that 
the proper balance can be adjusted, not essentially by re- 
voking legislation already in existence, but by the pass- 
ing of a short Act of Parliament to compel bodies like 
the Performing Right Society “to keep a register of 
works on which fees are claimed, open for inspection of 
the public, the register to set out fully the rights con- 
trolled, including the amount of fees payable for the 
performances of each work.’’ A resolution declaring 
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such a law to be “ essential for the safety of the public, 
and the performers of music,’’ wag passed at a meeting 
held a fortnight ago under the chairmanship of Lord 
Sydenham ; and it was further resolved that Parlia- 
ment should be asked to legislate along these lines. 
We trust Parliament will do so. Were the Performing 
Right Society obliged by law to edit and publish a list 
of the works which it claims to control ; and, more, to 
show in plain figures what it earns and how it earns 
it—like any other limited liability company—there is 
no reason why it should not continue to fulfil its present 
functions with advantage to all concerned. The proviso 
overlooked by the framers of the Copyright Act of 1911 
should, if possible, be added during the present session, 
for musical enterprise is unquestionably in a parlous 
state so long as it remains at the mercy of any such 
system as that which we have described. 


ON PRIVACY. 


NE of the unanticipated effects of the war is that 
it has brought home to us _publicity—titerally 
into our houses. It is not as bad as in ancient Egypt, 
where “there was not a house where there was not 
one dead,” but is there any which does not mourn or 
at least fear? Every house in the country now has a 
southern aspect, for thence ill news may come at any 
minute. But news we must have—gossip will not con- 
tent us, as of old; the newspaper must tell one tale, 
incidents, which do not readily connect themselves with 
that epic, are unreal and uninteresting. But this cast 
of mind means that our life is mainly public now. Be- 
fore the war we poor individuals felt that the King, 
the Navy, the Army, Parliament, were things of his- 
tory, museum pieces of life as it were: but to-day, 
the heir of all the pregnant times since the whirlwind, 
who does not feel or has not felt more or less familiar 
with George V., Kitchener, Asquith, Lloyd George, 
Beatty, Haig, and all our famous soldiers and sailors ? 
For we know that their family life must be much like 
our own—incessantly thinking of the one thing. If 
any of us nobodies happened to meet and converse 
with any one of them, should we now show any 
awkwardness? But, before, we should have been 
shamefaced, unless perchance we had had the run of 
the large life. And, by the way, it is the self-same 
idea which makes those who are on speaking terms 
less, much less reserved with one another. As usual, 
Shakespeare has the exact phrase, it is a touch of 
nature. 
_ But then, what of privacy? There is no need to extol 
it in English: tongues could be named in which there 
would be point in recommending it. Well, it is like 
eggs, and as white bread will be, lately a necessity, now 
aluxury. Shut ourselves up as we will in our dear old 
parlours by our own firesides, with the old comrades 
imperceptibly growing older—relatively happy, if there 
be no gaps—not absolutely, for our neighbour has them 
—there comes the knock at the door, the figure which 
has so often done duty for divers fates. We can no 
more escape tidings to-day than death in the future. 
And yet when for one short spell we do forget—it is 
barely possible at home or in the mountains or in the 
heart of the country—the encircling gulf, as now and 
then in a lifetime, we lose ourselves, “rapt” in a pic- 
ture. What a joy to be ourselves again! Somebody 
said that sleep was a “great institution”; but, surely, 
privacy is a greater, for it is awake life at its fullest. 
The man who wrote “commune with your own heart 
upon your bed and be still” had lived. We have got 
so far from our normal habits that it seems to convey 
information to say that to be alone a little with our- 
selves will be one of the greatest blessings of peace. 
Yet peace, of course, is that very thing. And if verbal 
witticisms do not offend, the private is our hero to-day. 
Misunderstandings when removed often enlighten 
more than the absence of error, and certainly quicken 
appreciation. This is the case with people who confuse 
secrecy and privacy, and resent the latter. It is more 
especially a feminine failing (though with every woman 
you can match a man, as Mrs. Poyser knew). In an 
ordinary conversation you suppress some detail which 


does not matter for your point—you say, “A man told 
me so and so,” when you might have mentioned his 
name, or, “I’m going away this week-end” (before it 
became an anachronism), and you dqn’t say whither; 
this gives lots of people a little shock, or, rather, leaves 
a little void: it is not, to use the trite saying, that they 
are curious, but they like to know, and as often as not, 
especially in the young, it is an unlimited human inte- 
rest—an infinite capacity for experiences. They are 
not old enough or not wise enough to know that there 
is a delight in having and keeping knowledge, even if 
it be trivial, to oneself. There is no consciousness of 
excluding anyone, only absorption of self. And it grows 
with our growth, from the boy charmed with the secret 
drawer to the finished man who gloats over some odds 
and ends of his innermost self, and would no more 
reveal the whole—lock, stock, and barrel—than he 
would eviscerate himself. It is only to the inquisitive 
that the private is the secret. The bad name they have 
got they deserve, because they have neither pride nor 
taste, but, of course, there are many receptive folk 
who are inquisitive in the best sense, who do not 
imagine that everything they are not told is deliberately 
hidden from them. Privacy is good sound metal, but 
secrecy is its rust due to some corroding influence with- 
out. Or secrecy is its mirage and its paradise 
obscurity. Ambition is a common, often a vulgar, form 
of the joys of imagination, but who of the millions of 
us does not hug himself to-day to think that he is not 
highly placed? Would any man, unless duty forced 
him, willingly be Prime Minister of this Empire? nay, 
would he add an inch to his responsibility? Can we be 
sufficiently grateful to anyone who directly serves the 
State at this moment, who expressly ceases to. be a 
private man and becomes a public one? Did ever a 
nation realise more, or as much, that “this is no time 
for vanity?” It must be a consolation even for the be- 
reaved to be nobody, to have no appalling resolution 
to take, from day to day, or even hour to hour. For 
most of us the burden is heavy enough “to do the right 
thing” in the new semi-publicity in which we live ; what 
must it be for those who would be eminent, outstanding, 
at any time? It is the part of a good citizen to thank 
Heaven that he is even nominally a private man and 
to revel in his position of obscurity. Indeed, the idea 
has provoked a laughing parody, for a witty French- 
man said, “C’est un avantage terrible de n’avoir rien 
fait; mais il ne faut pas en abuser.” What he meant, 
minus the humour, was that no one is so obscure but 
that he can win some distinction, albeit local and tem- 
porary, from doing his job—a truth that is justly 
dinned into our ears to-day, and, after all—if anyone 
cares for such cold comfort—there are always less dis- 
tiguished persons than ourselves, as the critic implied 
who invented obscurum per obscurius. And for anyone 
who is suffering from an exaggerated enjoyment of his 
own distinction Juvenal’s call to the obscure man reads 
as designed for this very crisis: 
“Patriz sit idoneus, utilis agris, 

Utilis et bellorum et pacis rebus agendis.” 
He can be of use to his country, good for the land, 
and help to carry on the work of peace in war. 


TO THE SOLDIERS OF THE TEMPLE. 


Ye served at Law, yet waited not its call 
To Arms; whenas the foresworn Hun in hate 
Of covenanted right, an innocent State 
Trampled in blood, then sprang at arming Gaul. 
Ye left our knightly fane and Common Hall, 
As erst those Templars who, with hearts elate, 
Did ’neath the Cross tre Crescent’s pride abate, 
For Christ’s high law content in fight to fall. 


Though some are fallen Jordan or Aisne alony, 
Your laurels deck the tombs of those old Knights 
Who Beauséant planted where ve kneel to-day. 

Justice arisen, and ordered freedom strong, 

The Templars’ service, as their death, requites, 
Who left the happier took the holier way. 

CuarLes DarLinc. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Yo the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The recent timorous attitude taken up by Lord 
Curzon and other time-serving Peers on the Woman 
Suffrage amendment to the so-called Reform Bill has 
made it abundantly clear that the House of Lords is no 
longer capable of acting as a revising Chamber. The 
question, therefore, arises as to the future of that inept 
body, and there must be thousands of thinking people 
(I use the word “thinking” advisedly) who are in 
agreement with Lord Latymer when he wrote the other 
day that “I have always been against any so-called 
reform of the House for reasons I have often stated ; 
but now I am changed. Let it be reformed as soon as 
possible. ...” Personally, I have hitherto been deadly 
opposed to any tinkering with the constitution of the 
Second Chamber, but the weak-kneed tactics which 
have been so often adopted by the Unionist leaders of 
that body ever since the Unionist debacle of 1906, 
crowned by the contemptible and indefensible action of 
its present leader the other day, make one begin to 
wonder of what further use is the House of Lords. 

Lord Curzon’s speech on the Proportional Represen- 
tation amendment makes his attitude in regard to the 
one on Woman Suffrage even more inexplicable. For 
surely it is plain to everyone that if the country had 
not been consulted about so great and extensive a 
change as Proportional Representation will involve, 
and there was no mandate behind it, this argument 
applies with even greater force to the granting of 
suffrage to women. 

Lord Curzon apparently prefers to contemplate the 
advent of a catastrophe to his country rather than to 
resign his place in the Government, a new and strange 
form of patriotism; and Lord Ebury’s comment on his 
action that “that used not to be the way of British 
statesmen” is as scathing as it is well deserved. As a 
man of honour, Lord Curzon’s manifest duty was to 
resign either the presidency of the Anti-Women’s 
Suffrage League or his seat in the War Cabinet ; but 
I suppose one ought to remember that Brutus, too, was 
an honourable man, and yet he stabbed to his death his 
friend and benefactor. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. JAMES. 

2, Cleveland Road, Barnes, S.W.13, 

January 23, 1918. 


“A NATIONAL PARTY.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—It is a curious thing that after the Reform Bill 
of 1832, Disraeli (Runnymede Papers) advocated the 
formation of a “New National Party.” We know that 
he found salvation in the Conservative Party. I have 
all along had a preference for a reformed Tory party : 
and now I venture to predict that by the force of circum- 
stances the New National Party will turn out to be that 
party. A rose under any other name will smell as 
sweet ; but that will not justify tthe once Conservative 
and Unionist party assuming that any other thing will 
smell as sweet under the name of a rose. Your Liberal 
can never be national. The thing is a contradiction in 
terms. The Tory party has always been the true national 
party. The principles of Lord Beaconsfield, of. Dr. 
Johnson and of Dean Swift will come out. These 
principles are very imperfectly understood even by those 
who profess them; and I have actually been told that 
Mr. Chesterton has had the effrontery, perhaps I should 
rather say the ingenuousness, to write a book on the 
Socialism of Dr. Johnson: and that someone else has 
recently written asking whether Disraeli was a demo- 
crat! Of course he was, and an aristocrat, and a 
monocrat, believing that freedom lay in a balance of 
power. No doubt the Daily News was correct in saying 
that there will always be a Rigkt Party and a Left Party, 
or as it might better have put it, a Right Party and a 
Wrong Party. I have always wished that the Conserva- 


tives could have kept out of the Coalition, keeping the 
Liberals up to the mark in the conduct of the war, retain. 
ing their principles, and ready to form a Government if 
required. Now their associates have been too astute 
for them: for the children of this world are, in their 
generation, wiser than the children of Light. Nor have 
I believed with Lord Hugh Cecil that the majority of the - 
English people are like the Scotch, incurable Liberals: 
but rather, that they vote Tory or Liberal according to 
how they are for the time being enlightened or misled. 
In spite of the might rightly to be attached to your dis- 
approval, I would plead for a sympatketic eye to be kept 
on the new party, in case New Nationalist should turn 
out to be Old Tory writ large.—I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
GILBERT E. Moutp. 


GERMAN COLONIES. 
To the Editor of the SaTtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—By the time this letter reaches you it will be 
rather late in the day to publish it, but I trust the vital 
importance of the question will justify you in doing so. 

In your issue of August 18 I read with astonishment 
the following extraordinary words: 

“From what Mr. Long said the other day in moving 
the Colonial Vote, we gather that our Colonies are 
willing to allow the German Coloniestoform partof any 
bargain for peace.” If Mr. Long really said words to 
this effect they have not previously reached this part of 
the world, so far as I am aware. He is reported to 
have said on a former occasion that no German Colony 
would ever be returned to Germany. That is the fixed, 
and, I believe, practically unanimous determination of 
the Colonists in these Dominions, and any departure 
from this principle would, in my opinion, be fatal to 
the continued existence of the British Empire as at 
present constituted. I am, Sir, yours, etc, 

W. R. WALKER. 

Auckland Club, Box 187, G.P.O., Auckland, N.Z. 

November 19, I917. 

P.S.—Surely, Sir, the word bargain does not fairly 
express the method we hope to adopt in settling matters 
with a beaten enemy. 


ENGLAND AND THE POLES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 


Sir,—As a consequence of the new situation in the 
East it is of the utmost importance that at the 
present moment the British Government should give to 
the Poles some tangible proof—other than vague and 
platonic words—of its sympathy and good faith. It 
should decide to treat all Poles resident in England as 
friends, and regulate by some definite act their situa- 
tion in this country. It should at last give them the 
moral satisfaction—so long and so vainly sought, of 
being treated as members of an indivisible nation, and 
should renounce the obstinate and narrow point of view, 
which really only gives satisfaction to Prussia and 
Austria, and which consists in ignoring in Great Britain, 
from an administrative point of view, Polish Nation- 
ality. At present they are treated as Russians or 
Austrians or Prussians, the first named enjoying all 
privileges of Allied subjects, while the others are sub- 
jected to all the restrictions and vexations reserved for 
enemies. 

It is true that exceptions are made, as indeed they 
are in the case of Germans, but the principle remains, 
and it remains just as wounding to their feelings. If 
the Government should decide to declare that all Poles 
in England are considered to belong equally to the same 
nation, a friendly nation, exempt from internment and 
the restrictions imposed on enemy subjects, it could 
nevertheless, under the Defence of the Realm Act, 
intern those no doubt exceptional individuals who may 
appear suspect or uncertain in their sympathies, and 
thereby safeguard the security of the country. 

It would only be the formula that had to be 
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modified, but this modification would no doubt give pro- 
found satisfaction to the Poles, not only in this country, 
but also outside the British Isles. Its effect would prove 
to be of great political wisdom, as it would constitute 
a beginning of proof that the British Government had 
at last decided to apply to the Poles tangible and 
friendly facts, and it may rest assured that such a con- 
ciliatory and friendly policy would attach the Poles con- 
siderably more to the Allied cause than all the vexa- 
tious police measures hitherto taken. 

It cannot be denied that in the interest of both 
countries, particularly so since the shifting of the 
European balance, consequent on the breakdown of 
Russia, we must all apply ourselves strenuously to the 
task of rendering relations between Great Britain and 
the future Poland as cordial as possible. The natural 
pioneers of this cordial friendship in the future should 


be the Poles resident in this country. Can it be reason- | 


ably expected that people who will take with them the 
vivid recollection of internment camps, of vexations, 
police or administration, will afterwards spread in 
Poland the love of the institutions or inhabitants of a 
country, whose treatment will have appeared to them 
unjust—a country which, besides, bears the heavy 
responsibility of a guilty and long standing indifference 
to the sufferings of Poland, and whose Government, 
after three years of war, has not yet frankly abandoned 
the attitude it adopted. 

I perfectly understand that there are political engage- 
ments which it is difficult to make, and before which 
there may be justifiable hesitation—but is it really wise 
to persist in refusing, even in administrative matters, 
that friendly movement which the Poles are most 
anxiously expecting, and which would constitute the 
first stage on the road to that future entente cordiale 
which I call for with all my force, and for which to the 
extent of my modest means, without being discouraged, 
I am working with all my heart? 

M. DE Rosco-BoGDANOVICz. 

London, January, 1918. 


THE STATE AND THE DOCTOR. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REviEw. 


Sir,—As my views on this subject are at variance 
with those held by the majority of the profession, I 
must ask you kindly to withhoid my name if you make 
any use of this letter. 

I should like to be a State-paid servant for the fol- 
lowing reasons :— 

(1.) It would protect me from much annoyance 
caused by my patients, as, for instance, sending for me 
late at night when the patient has been ill all day. 

(2.) It would ensure me a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s work. 

(3-) It would ensure me a competency, well earned, 
{ hope, in my old age. 

As instances of the annoyance I have received from 
patients, allow me to give two examples: 


I. 

Lady Patient: “Doctor, I feel very ill. Mrs. 
Says you ought to give me a tonic.” 

Doctor: “Very well, I will give you a tonic.”’ 

Patient: “Now, doctor, you know tonics don’t suit 
me” 

Doctor: “Then I won’t give you a tonic.” 

Patient: “Then I shan’t get better. What is to be 
done ?” 

Doctor : “Call in another doctor.” 

Patient : “ He’ll only say what you say. Perhaps you 
had better give me a tonic. But don’t give me 
quinine.” 

Doctor: “I'll give you something else.’’ 

Patient: “But don’t give me so:ething else if you 
think quinine is the best for me.” 

Doctor : “But you have just told me you cannot take 
quinine.” 

Patient : “It is a long time since I took quinine, per- 
haps it may suit me now.” 


Patient: ‘‘ But suppose it does not suit me, what’s to 
be done ?’’ 

II. 

Doctor, approaching lady patient: “Are you not well, 
madam ?” 

Patient : “ Shouldn’t send for you if I was.” 

Doctor : “ What is the matter ?” 

Patient: “That’s for you to find out.” 

One would like to tell such people to ‘‘ go to the 
devil,” which one probably would be able to do if not 
dependent upon their goodwill and their fees. 

Yours truly, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—Any attempt to convert the medical profession 
into a body of paid State servants will lead to a degra- 
dation of the service it has always rendered to the 
public. 

Although, in some directions, it may seem to produce 
greater efficiency, as, for instance, in the treatment of 
diseases requiring expensive and systematic or routine 
treatment, yet by the very fact of the State taking over 
the ultimate responsibility and substituting an organisa- 
tion for the individual, the vast number of cases whose 
mental and physical condition depends on the personal 
factor in the physician will lose what can never be 
replaced. 

If medicine were an exact science, a perfect organisa- 
tion of medical scientists would be an ideal arrange- 
ment, but as it is not, to destroy the present status of 
ihe physician by reducing him to the position of a paid 
servant would be disastrous both to efficiency, and last, 
but not least, to the comfort of the afflicted. 

A specialist who had been ill himself once said to me: 
“When one is ill one realises that there is something 
else besides medical science that is required,” and it is 
just that “something else ” that would be lost. — 

The science of medicine might flourish for a time, but 
the art of medicine, by which alone that science can be 
used according to the maxims of Hippocrates, would 
languish in the fetters of State regulation. _ 

Medical genius flourishes in freedom, as indeed do 
all the higher functions of the brain, and the only 
masters it can own, other than conscience, are the 
brighter lights of its own profession, and not a body of 
mediocrities who have climbed to power by political 
intrigue. 

A poet may be ordered to write verses, but the State 
cannot control his genius or set it in motion, and one 
knows by experience that those medical men who are 
acting under the orders of any body are in a like case. 

I am, etc., 
A. W. Futier, M.D. 


17, Upper Gloucester Place, N.W.1. 
January 25, 1918. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW, 


Sir,—The letter of a “Public School Man” in your 
issue of 19th inst. reeks with inaccuracies. (1) Wel- 
lington College was opened, not founded, in 1859. (2) 
At the date of its foundation the Indian Mutiny had not 
occurred. (3) There were no “foundation scholarships 

for anyone. (4) All the boys who came at the opening 
and for a short time after were admitted at sums vary- 
ing from {£10 to £20 per annum, according to their 
pecuniary position. (5) Death of the father on the 
field was never a condition of admission, but only his 
death. The admission of sons of living officers at £80 
and of civilians’ sons at £110 was an afterthought, it 
being clear that the 46,000 odd, which was all that re- 
mained of the fund after the erection of the original 
buildings to accommodate 250 boys, could not provide 
for 250 orphans at the £10o—£20 rate. (6) It was 
not originally intended that Wellington should be a pre- 


(Doctor writes a prescription for quinine.) 


paratory school for Woolwich and Sandhurst. If it 
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had been the whole scheme of education would have had 
that aim. That this was not so, your correspondent 
admits by saying that the modern side was added for 
this purpose. 

Of your correspondent’s mental confusion a further 
proof is found in his statement that Dr. Benson 
‘* realised the mistake of specialisation” when he en- 
couraged civilians to send their sons, the social position 
of parents and the career of boys being entirely different 
matters. Benson did realise that the buildings for 250 
orphans, with an endowment insufficient for half that 
number, gave him a chance of turning a military 
orphanage into a public school, but that is not a ‘‘ con- 
demnation of the modern side.” Wrhen, after some six 
or eight years, he started Entrance Scholarships (Classi- 
cal), he was obviously trying to raise the intellectual 
standard of the school, and to prevent the classical side 
from being overshadowed by the modern—a vain effort. 

There is no occasion to discuss the failure of Wel- 
lington as “a military school for training officers,” for 
it never has been such a school. 

The Woolwich successes of the modern side under 
Eve and Matthews led to other schools developing tne 
idea. About 1884 Eton, being about to start an Army 
class, prospected at Wellington, and imported a young 
Wellington master to run that class there. 

Your correspondent has a belief that Wellington, in 
proportion to its numbers, has not furnished more 
officers to the Army than any other public school. In 
these days beliefs must not be used as arguments. 
Statistics are obtainable if wanted, and on these only 
may arguments be based. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. K. PURNELL. 


United University Club. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The letter of ‘‘ Prefect ’’ in your current issue 
raises one of those questions which for us workers 
on the Direct Method have ceased to exist. When all 
new work is read and discussed for the first time in 
class, it is almost a matter of indifference whether boys 
have translations or not. Nothing can save them from 
a discovery of any ignorance; nothing can avail them 
but knowledge, skill, and intelligence in the use of the 
language to be learnt. After this preparation, transla- 
tions are useless; they know all that translations can 
tell them, and their task is quite a different one. The 
bugbear of “cribs” therefore disappears. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 


Perse School, Cambridge. 
24 January, 1918. 


SCIENCE IN GRAY’S ELEGY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Str,—I think Mr. Mould has explained rightly the 
line in Gray’s ‘Elegy’ on which I raised doubts. 
“Science smiled on him in his cradle as a fairy god- 
mother” is the meaning, somewhat clumsily expressed 
by a Latinism such as “non dedignatus est,” a turn 
which occurs in Gray’s own Latin verse. But what is 
“science”? Clearly not the modern thing so called, 
which has few dealings with poetry. Science is know- 
ledge acquired by study—i.e., culture or scholarship— 
and is a familiar personification of the mid and later 
eighteenth century. The great Oxford Dictionary 
hardly does justice to this usage. The only quotation 
there given for the verse of the period—with a wrong 
reference—is not typical, because it occurs in an 
imitation of Propertius. 

In the same year in which Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ appeared 
Warton’s Oxford ‘Ode for Music’ spoke of “fair 
culture,” and Gray, in his Cambridge ‘ Ode for Music,’ 
speaks of the muse’s path as safe from base Envy and 
creeping Gain, “while bright-eyed Science watches 
round.” So, too, Collins, writing of Oxford, pictures 


Science as wedding with Doubt in Plato’s shade. So 
Warton, also, in his ‘ Triumph of Isis’ :— 

“See Science walks with recent chaplets crown’d,” 
Collins, in his ‘ Epistle to Hanmer,’ writes of Shake- 
speare’s text, before that scholar’s commentary 
appeared :— 

“Hard was the lot those injured strains endured, 

Unowned by Science and by years obscured.” 

The academic references are the most frequent, though, 
of course, Science is also connected with Nature, a 
goddess responsible for a good deal in the eighteenth 
century. Gray, one of the most learned men in 
Europe of his day, was naturalist as well as poet and 
scholar, but I do not think the same can be said of his 
brothers in Apollo. 

It is odd, perhaps, to see Melancholy associated with 
Science, but Gray and Collins both had miserable 
lives, and Warton, who was comfortable enough, 
followed the fashion and rested in verse on a “pensive 
pillow.” Contemplation, owing something to the 
examule of Milton’s ‘Il Penseroso,’ was apparently 
a habit of the period, which has disappeared in these 
hustling days. 

I am glad to be reminded of Johnson’s amusing 
criticism of Gray’s lines on the cat. We know what 
Gray said to Bonstetten on a glimpse of Johnson :—- 
“Look, look! the great bear. There goes Ursa 
Major!” The fastidious don did not always choose to 
see the “ingenium ingens” hidden “inculto sub 
corpore,” though he praised the fine poem ‘ London.’ 

Yours faithfuliy, 
Your REVIEWER. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 


S1r,—On the hoardings I notice the familiar call for 
help at sea, S.O.S., interpreted for the benefit of the 
populace as “Save or Starve.” I am told, however, 
that the same letters are applicable to Government 
offices, but that in their select establishments they 
mean “Suppress or Spend.” 

Recently an impoverished country learnt that an 
Essex wheelwright had received, in answer to his bil! 
for gs. 5d. for Army work, two cheques of £95 each, 
the second being sent after he had protested about the 
receipt of the first. 

Happy wheelwright, rich beyond the dreams of 
money-lenders! Happy officials, with a sense of duty 
done after supporting with their initials so eminently 
useful and reasonable a transaction! Still happier pub- 
lic, with the privilege of paying the bill and rejoicing 
over the originality of our war finance! 

The paradox of yesterday is the truism of to-day, but 
the transition from one to the other is not always easy 
to the average Briton, who is not a gifted official. One 
would be glad to know if ordinary methods of business 
are regarded as hopelessly impossible in the places 
where they pay for the war, and whether those official 
beginners who are tainted with a foolish pre-war feel- 
ing for reasonable bargains—and even for saving a 
little of the nation’s money—have a second chance to 
recover their senses after they have shown their incom- 
petence. 

I dare say such well-meaning, if misguided, souls 
get in somewhere, if they are turned out elsewhere. 
For the January number of the Fortnightly informs us 
that of the 267 Committees “set up to deal with public 
questions arising out of the war,” 234 are going’ yet. 
And new establishments are being created every day. 
So there seems a fair chance of getting rid of bad old 
habits. 

As for the professors of economics, whose systems 
have been put out of date and repute, it would be idle 
to pity them, for they can produce any result they like 
out of figures, and get them different every time. As 
for the ignorant and doting public, they are a little slow 
in grasping the merits of the new finance, but doubtless 
they will learn in time. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tax-Paver. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE GREAT MAN’S HELPMATE. 
Wives of the Prime Ministers, 1844-1906. By Elizabeth 
Lee and Mrs. C. F. G. Masterman. Nisbet and Co. 
12s. 6d. net. 


S Gee best that can be said for this book is that 
the great and perennial interest of its subject is 
aot destroyed by its authors. We cannot say that it is 
increased, for the biographical sketches of the wives of 
eight Prime Ministers are compilations from common- 
place sources of familiar facts. But the subject of Prime 
Ministers’ wives cannot be made hackneyed or un- 
interesting by the most banal treatment. 
Trollope made much of the Prime Minister’s wife in 
his novels: and to all Trollopians Lady Glencora Pal- 
liser, or the Duchess of Omnium (as she became), is an 
old friend. How far his wife helps or retards a great 
statesman is a topic that will always engage the specu- 
jation of mankind. Of the eight Prime Ministers whose 
wives figure in these pages, namely, Lord Melbourne, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Russell, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, it is remarkable that all, 
except Lord Melbourne, were indisputably and osten- 
tatiously happy in their marriages. Even Lord Mel- 
bourne was devotedly attached to the half-mad and 
wholly untrained woman whom he was foolish enough 
to marry in his youth. A second remarkable fact is 
that, with the exception of Lady Salisbury, none of 
these Prime Ministers’ wives were above the average 
intellectual calibre of women of their class. Lady Caro- 
line Lamb had the kind of cleverness which produces 
:econd-rate novels and third-rate poetry, but besides 
being a détraquée, she was barbarously ignorant. Lady 
Salisbury, when Lady Robert Cecil, wrote “ Middles ” 
for the Saturday Review, which we have not hunted up, 
but which must have been far above the average of 
feminine writing to satisfy the exacting Douglas Cook. 
All the other ladies were charming and devoted, but in 
point of brains perfectly commonplace. Indeed, Lady 
Peel, Lady John Russell, Mrs. Disraeli, Mrs. Gladstone, 
and Lady Campbell-Bannerman did not pretend to like 
politics, except as related to their husbands, and never 
talked about them if they could help it. The third in- 
teresting fact is that of the eight Premiers only two, 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Beaconsfield, were really 
helped by their wives, and that in quite different ways. 
Lady Palmerston, who was the sister of Lord Mel- 
bourne and the widow of Lord Cowper, was one of the 
last of the great ladies who led the fashionable world 
during the middle Victorian period. Disraeli said that 
to be in the House of Commons without being in 
London society was like playing at blind-man’s-buff: 
and in those days the influence of the aristocracy on 
politics was great. Lady Palmerston, as a fashionable 
and beautiful woman, was very useful to her husband 
in politics. Not to be at Lady Palmerston’s parties was 
social death ; to be seen there was heaven for most of 
the snobbish bourgeois who crowded the House of Com 
mons. The coveted card was a far more potent instru- 
ment of party discipline than a five-lined whip. ‘‘ Old 
Pam,” though an aristocrat to his finger-tips, was rude, 
not to say brutal, in his business methods, and there 
was always a considerable number of politicians and 
diplomatists with whom, temporarily at all events, ke 
was not on speaking terms. Lady Palmerston’s parties 
gave the Prime Minister and his enemies an opportunity 
of meeting socially, which is much in politics and diplo- 
macy. Then Lady Palmerston was very useful in 
putting about things which her husband could not say 
officially. Pam, for instance, was always resigning, 
and always wanting to be taken back, and his wife 
managed these little transactions for him in the most 
charming way. The assistance which Disraeli received 
from his marriage with Mrs. Wyndham Lewis was of 
another kind. Disraeli had borne the expense of five 
contested elections when he was returned for Maidstone 
in 1837. He was heavily in debt, and had “no visible 
means of subsistence” but his pen. After her first 
husband’s death Mrs, Lewis was left with a nice house 
in Park Lane and a jointure which has been variously 


stated as £4,000 and £6,000 a year. Literally his wife 
saved Disraeli from financial catastrophe, and the story 
about his “gratitude,” a snub administered to a brutal 
jest of Bernal Osborne’s, is spoiled by the telling in 
these chapter's. Gratitude ripened, as it often does, into 
deep and unalterable affection, which to a man of 
Disraeli’s mercurial temperament and isolation, was 
undoubtedly a great support. But socially Mrs. 
Disraeli, who was created Viscountess (not Countess) 
Beaconsfield when her husband went out in 1868, was 
rather a hindrance than a help to the party leader. The 
truth is people laughed at her, and so far was Disraeli 
from not feeling it that the moment he suspected it he 
would cut his visit short on the pretence of business. 
Lady Salisbury was, as we have said, a clever woman, 
who said and wrote witty things, but she was not 
popular with the ruck of members and their wives, 
and can hardly be said to have helped the Prime 
Minister on the social side, in which he was admittedly 
deficient. Lady Peel, Lady John Russell, Mrs. Glad- 
stone, and Lady Campbell-Bannerman were merely 
patterns of wifely devotion, and, except so far as sym- 
pathy and solicitude and domestic virtues are helps to 
public men, were not partners in their work. This gal- 
lery of portraits illustrates the truth of the common 
belief that clever men like placid, ordinary wives. 
Besides, the first on the list, Lord Melbourne, was a 
terrible warning. 


GRATTAN’S IRELAND. 


Recollections of Jonah Barrington. London: Fisher 


Unwin. Dublin: The Talbot Press. 3s. net. 


E have olien wondered why our young people 
do not read Charles Lever’s novels. They are 
so full of the joy of life, of reckless adventure, and 
at the same time of social satire and of political and 
military happenings that we should have thought their 
popularity would never cease. It has, however: per- 
haps because they are not sufficiently introspective, not 
sufficiently “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought” 
to please the present generation, which suffers from 
self-consciousness. Presumably the object of ‘ Every 
Irishman’s Library’ is to rekindle an interest in the 
Ireland of the eighteenth century, of which the volume 
before us is a picture. Sir Jonah Barrington’s period 
immediately preceded Lever’s, but many of the latter’s 
novels were placed in .he decade preceding his birth 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Barrington 
deals with what may be called Grattan’s Ireland, 
the twenty years between the establishment of Grattan’s 
Parliament in 1780 and the Union. It may seem strange 
that Ireland, having taken advantage of England’s war 
with the American Colonies to establish an independent 
Legislature (just as she is trying to take advantage of 
the present war), should ever have lost it. But the 
reason is not far to seek. Grattan’s Parliament was a 
Protestant ascendancy affair, and the Catholic majority 
were neither electors nor elected. Such a system could 
not last, as enlightened men like Grattan, Charlemont, 
and Bristol saw clearly enough. But they were not 
their own masters: they were in the hands of the most 
bigoted and sottish squirearchy the world has ever seen. 
Barrington, a Protestant, an aristocrat, and a lawyer, 
makes no secret of his antidemocratic and ascendancy 
principles ; but he was a true Irishman, and against the 
Union. He eschews politics, however, in this book 
of Recollections, doubtless because he did not wish to 
sadden or embitter what is meant to be a sketch of 
manners. 

The Irish squire of the eighteenth century was 
surely the coarsest animal that ever lived: Squire Wes- 
tern was a Puritan compared with him. Whole days 
and nights were spent in gluttony and drunkenness, 
of which the mere narration in these pages is disgust- 
ing. The time not spent in eating and drinking: (claret 
rather than whisky was the tipple) was passed in hunt- 
ing and fighting. For a time we were puzzled by the 
fact that though everybody fought with everybody else, 
hardly anybody was killed. At last we discovered the 
secret: the pistols were so insufficiently loaded, or the 
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powder was so bad in quality, that the bullet seldom 
penetrated much beneath the skin! Barrington gives 
us two duels, in one of which the impact of the bullet 
-drove a brooch into a man’s chest, and the other in 
which it drove a button into his stomach. These non- 
mortal duels are very Irish, gratifying pride, the love 
of excitement, and of solemnity, without any real 
danger. Sir Jonah Barrington, who became a member 
of the Irish Parliament and a judge, tells us much about 
the Bar and the House of Commons, some otf it amus- 
ing enough. But he is one of those tantalising persons 
who deals with famous names in a vague and baulking 
fashion. Grattan, Curran, Clare, Beresford, Castle- 
reagh, flit through these pages in rather shadowy 
fashion, and Barrington has the air of perpetually tell- 
ing you something interesting about them without the 
reality. Curran, for instance, was notoriously one of 
the wittiest men of his day. Yet we can find only one 
good joke from his lips. Lord Carleton, a gloomy 
Chief Justice, came late into court one day, and apolo- 
gised in an undertone to the Bar by saying: “ Poor 
Lady Carleton has most unfortunately miscarried 
and——” “Oh, then, my Lord,” exclaimed Curran, 
‘‘ there was no necessity for your Lordship to make 
any apology, since it now appears that your Lordship 
has no issue to try.’’ We are not surprised to 
learn that ‘‘the Chief Justice faintly smiled.”’ 
There is a curious account of the tragic death, 
alone at Boulogne and in apparent poverty, of 
Mrs. Jordan, who never ceased to practice her profes- 
sion on the stage whilst she was the mistress of the 
Duke of Clarence. Barrington is most mysterious about 
the whole affair. Mrs. Jordan bore the Duke several 
children, and their life at Bushey Park was quite happy. 
Why then did she suddenly leave the Duke, and go to 
Boulogne, where she pined to death in solitude? Bar- 
rington is provokingly reticent on the topic, except that 
he is vehement in his assertions that there was no blame 
attaching to His Royal Highness. Not the least in- 
teresting chapters of the book are the account of Bar- 
rington’s visit to Paris during The Hundred Days. He 
witnessed the inauguration of Bonaparte as Emperor 
in the Chamber of Deputies on the 8th of June, 1815, 
when the peers and deputies took the oath of allegi- 
ance—“ Je jure fidelité 4 mon Empereur et obédience a 
la Constitution.” In ten days where were the Emperor 
and the Constitution? ‘“ Napoleon for the first time 
turned his head as Fouché tendered his allegiance. I 
could perceive no marked expression in the Emperor’s 
countenance, which remained placid and steady: but 
I could not help thinking that even that complacent 
regard (which certainly indicated no confidence, if it 
was ‘free from agitation) seemed to say, ‘I know 
you.’” One thing that struck Barrington was the in- 
difference of the Parisians to the whole business. “ It 
was really extraordinary to witness the political apathy 
wherein the entire population, save the military, was 
bound. Scarcely a single expression or indication of 
party feeling escaped in any direction. All seemed bent 
on pleasure, and on pleasure alone, careless whether 
the opportunity for its indulgence were afforded them by 
Napoleon or Louis—by preparations for peace or war— 
by the establishment of despotism or liberty.” Such 
is, indeed, the way in which all wars are ended— 
in utter weariness and disgust. Nevertheless, Bar- 
rington believed, as did many others, that had Napoleon 
not lost confidence in himself, but placed himself at the 
head of the enthusiastic army that was gathering at 
Vilette, he might have wiped out Waterloo, and 
changed the history of the world. 


SOME PRE-WAR POEMS. 


Poems, 1908-1914. By John Drinkwater. 
and Jackson. 5s. 


N all Mr. Drinkwater writes there is thought and 
distinction. What he seems to us in some measure 

to lack is inspiration. He belongs to the school that 
hails Bernard Shaw as “the cleanser of our modern 
day.” We therefore may expect him to take himself a 


Sedgwick 


little seriously and a iittle self-consciously, and these 
are qualities which clip the wings of poetry. However 
much of themselves they express, the greatest singers 
are like the birds-—they sing because they cannot help 
it. But Mr. Drinkwater’s song—musical as it often is 
—is not wholly instinctive, and he finds it hard to 
escape from Mr. Drinkwater. He loves beauty, but he 
likes above all to show us that he loves it. He writes 
of his spirit’s travail, but we cannot quite get away from 
the feeling that he is patting his spirit on the back. 

In his use of words he is hampered in the same way. 
Time and again we are pulled up by an epithet which 
serves to turn attention to himself rather than to express 
real emotion. The result is an affectation. Often, too, 
he mistakes passion for strength. Nevertheless, if we 
criticise his work severely it is because it is worth 
serious criticism, and there is much in his book to 
praise. He has a gift for expressing subtle thought, 
well instanced in ‘The Builders.’ He has an intuitive 
tone of Nature and human nature. Sometimes he 
achieves real melody, and often a fine sweep of descrip- 
tion, such as he gives us in this verse which we quote 
from ‘ Travel Talk ’ :— 


“To the high hills you took me. And we saw 
The everlasting ritual of the sky 
And earth, and the waste places of the air, 
And momently the change of changeless law 
Was beautiful before us, and the cry 
Of the great winds was as a distant prayer 
From a massed people, and the choric sound 
Of many waters moaning down the long 
Veins of the hills was as an undersong. 
And in that hour we moved on holy ground.” 


THE MAN AS GEOLOGIST. 


James Geikie: The Man and the Geologist. By Marion 
1. Newbigin, D.Sc., and J. S. Flett, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 7s. 6d. net. 


| tg this excellent biography, which is not a page too 

long, Dr. Newbigin with a delicate sympathy 
portrays the man, and Dr. Flett with comprehensive 
judgment discusses the geologist. And yet is there not 
an error in this very separation? A man’s work, if it be 
worthy of this posthumous honour, must have been an 
expression of the man himself. Often, too, it is seen 
to have been moulded by the same slight external cir- 
cumstances that directed his career. Though not all 
who are born with the seeds of greatness have their 
particular form of greatness “thrust upon them,” still 
the life of James Geikie as here presented admirably 
illustrates this influence of environment. 

In Edinburgh of the ’fifties, a clever boy, none too 
fond of being cooped up in a town, was likely to take 
to geology. The city of Hutton and of Hall ever 
delighted in that mixture of hard fact and philosophical 
speculation which constituted geognosy, as it was then 
often termed. The bold and varied scenery, the fossils, 
rocks, and minerals of the neighbourhood, cannot 
escape notice, and, once noticed, clamour to be 
explained. Besides, James Geikie was further drawn 
to these mysteries by his eldest brother Archibald and 
his friend John Young (afterwards the Glasgow pro- 
fessor). He might, indeed, as one of his schoolmasters 
foretold, have been a literary man pure and simple ; but 
four years’ appreaticeship to a firm of printers, far from 
fostering any such development, drove him to a freer 
life as an escape from the drudgery. Such a life was to 
be found on the Geological Survey, which his brother 
Archibald had aiready joined. This, then, he entered 
at the age of twenty-two, already inured to hard work, 
and with a knowledge of book-making that was to serve 
him in good stead. But here came another directing 
circumstance. It had just been decided to map those 
looser deposits of peat and drift which frequently cover 
the solid rock. This work began in Fife and the 


Lothians, and here James Geikie was speedily involved 
in the various problems that make up glacial geology. 
The moment was propitious. Although Agassiz twenty 
years before had inferred the former existence of an ice- 
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sheet over the whole of Scotland, geologists in general 
had been slow to admit this view, and it was really a 
paper by Archibald Geikie in this very year (1862) that 
marked the beginning of universal acceptance. Archi- 
bald passed into fields where lack of training did not 
permit his brother to follow; but for the study of the 
drifts the active body, keen eye, ready pencil, and 
shrewd mother-wit of James made him a fitting suc- 
cessor, and soon a recognised leader. 

All this may seem so obvious as scarcely to be worth 
the setting forth. But examination of the work itself 
still reveals the influence of purely outward circum- 
stance. The region in which James Geikie began, and 
indeed continued, his survey work lay just outside the 
Highland area which was more continuously covered 
by the great ice-sheets ; it is in this Lowland selvedge 
that all slight changes and oscillations have been 
recorded and the evidence preserved. Thanks to these 
records in boulder clay and beach, the suggestion of 
nore than one period of intense glaciation, separated 
by an interval or intervals of warmer climate, is here 
too plain to be missed, though the natural inference 
may or may not be correct. In his belief of its correct- 
ness James Geikie was confirmed by the influence.of a 
colleague—that acute and independent thinker, James 
Croll. In many respects, also, Geikie drew inspiration 
and support from his chief and friend, Ramsay, 
especially in regard to the efficient eroding power of 
glaciers. Not that Geikie was in any sense a copyist 
or an appropriator of other men’s fire. He was him- 
self an instigator and an inspirer, to whom all his 
colleagues were pleased to render tribute of facts and 
helpful suggestion. But the lines on which he was 
started were those on which he continued to progress. 
He believed they were the true lines, and he led others 
along them—in this country, in Europe, and in America. 
The question, however, is sill far from settled. 
Destructive criticism has been brought against the 
astronomical hypothesis of Croll. Controversy still 
rages as to the meaning of the British evidence. Even 
the support which Penck and his colleagues brought to 
Geikie from the sub-Alpine districts has lately had 
pretty big holes picked in it. And it is not so long since 
a distinguished Swedish geologist began a paper with 
the sentence “England has only had one Glacial Period.” 
Who will prove right? In so complicated a controversy 
we decline to risk the fate of the prophets. And yet, 
suppose—just suppose that Geikie had never heard of 
Croll or Ramsay, and that he had commenced glacialist 
in some Highland centre whether of Scotland or of Scan- 
dinavia—would he have started on other lines, and with 
equal steadfastness have run along them to their 
logical but contrary conclusion ? 

After all, does it matter? James Geikie lived a full 
life, a good life, and a happy life. He wrote books 
which whatever their ultimate fate, interested 
thousands of readers in a subject truly worthy of 
interest ; and by his personality better than by his books 
he inspired generations of students, of whom many 
have carried his teaching to the uttermost ends of the 


earth. 

‘‘ That, in fair weather and in foul, in the prime of manhood 
and when age was creeping on, Prof. Geikie led successive 
bands of often raw youths and maidens over those hill-sides, 
has helped to give them an interest which Nature alone could 
not give, a charm which untrodden ways can never attain. 
On those grassy slopes an old man saw visions and young men 
dreamed dreams, and the dreams and the visions have become 
a part of our island heritage.’’ 


LATEST BOOKS. 


The Exploitation of Plants. Edited by F. W. Oliver, F.R.S. 
Dent. 2s. 6d. net. . 
We are glad to see the nine short lectures of this boo 
appearing in ‘ The Imperial Studies Series.’ They were 
given to public audiences at University College, London, 
and they are all by experts. The average reader knows 
little of the many uses to which plants are put, and nothing 
of the way in which they have been brought right across 
the werla for the advantage and profit of our Empire. 
Rubber and quinine are two striking instances of the great 
results of such transference. The world of plants offers re- 
sources which remain as yet largely unutilised, and as 
Professor Oliver remarks in his ‘ Introduction,’ ‘* There is 


HOW URIC ACID WORKS. 


GOUTY DEVELOPMENT. 


Gout is latent in every human being by reason of the fact 
that uric acid, its primal cause, occurs naturally in every 
system. Thus it is that gouty suffering is the most prevaient of 
ali maladies in this country; and why anyone escapes gout at 
all is because Nature, by means of the liver and kidneys, 
destroys ‘and eliminates the noxious poison as soon as it is 
produced. 

A very slight cause, however—exposure to cold, or damp, a 
chill, an accidental blow or knock, even worry, mental distress, 
or a sudden shock—may result in the retention of uric acid in 
the body to the detriment of the whole economy. 

It impedes the circulation and contaminates the blood. The 
results are seen in attacks of indigestion, with the distressing 
attendant symptoms of flatulence, acidity, heartburn, headache, 
and constipation. Scattered about here and there just under the 
skin may be seen little hard lumps, which are simply collections 
of solidified uric acid. 

Accompanying this early stage of gouty development, a burn- 
ing sensation in the skin with irritation is experienced, twinges 
of pain in the joints frequently occur, and there is a feeling of 
stiffness, pain, and tenderness in joints and muscles. 


CHRONIC STAGES OF GOUT. 


One of the most frequently occurring of these is gouty 
eczema, the direct result of the burrowing of uric acid into the 
skin. 

There can be no more irritating or distressing ailment than 
gouty eczema, and, strangely enough, it attacks persons 
apparently healthy and vigorous. It generally commences on 
the arms and legs, or the back of the neck, 

Another and perhaps the most familiar of all forms of gouty 
suffering is that known as chronic or rheumatic gout, or rheuma- 
toid arthritis, when uric acid insinuates itself between the 
articulations, buries itself in the crevices, and invests the car- 
tilages and ligaments of the joints, setting up pain, enlargement, 
inflammation, and stiffness, and eventually, unless the proper 
remedy be applied, inducing permanent disablement and 
crippling. Space does not permit of more than mention of other 
gouty developments ; let it suffice to say that uric acid is the 
one common cause of them all, whether they appear as gouty 
rheumatism or lumbago, sciatica or neuritis, kidney stone or 
gravel. 
RATIONAL TREATMENT OF GOUT, 

To overcome and expel uric acid naturally requires the assist- 
ance of an agent even stronger than the poison itself. Scien- 
tific research into the whole subject of uric acid solvents and 
eliminants, conducted for many years by an old-established 
firm of manufacturing chemists of the highest repute, resulted 
in the perfecting of Bishop’s Varalettes, a remedy acknow- 
ledged by the medical profession to be the most generally power- 
ful solvents and eliminants of uric acid known. Nothing else than 
such an agent can possibly succeed in remedying uric acid 
disorders. Bishop’s Varalettes are a@ reliable and successful 
remedy for gouty suffering, because their action is at once 
rational and scientific. When administered they are rapidly 
absorbed by the blood, and so are enabled to follow uric acid 
into its remotest hiding-places. 

The poisonous acid is neutralised by the chemical action of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, the cement-like masses are softened and 
broken down, and finally dissolved, and, in a harmless form, 
arc swept right out of the body. With this removal, all the 
concomitant evil effects of uric acid disappear. The nervous 
depression, the irritation, the low condition, and the pain, 
stiffness, and inflammation pass away, and in their place comes 
a sense of the most grateful relief, and a raising of the whole 
tone of the system, that only those who have participated in the 
sensations could adequately describe. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are perfectly safe. No harmful ingredient 
enters into their composition. They do not interfere with the 
normal action of any organ of the body. Their whole effect is 
salutary in the highest degree. They are a preventive as well 
as a remedy, and prolonged use does not lessen their effect or 
produce any ill results. The best testimonial to their value is 
the fact that they are daily prescribed by physicians. 


CHOICE OF DIET. 

Discrimination is practically all that is required in this 
respect, for the number and variety of foods that the gouty may 
eat with impunity is extensive. In a booklet recently issued 
which deals with the subject of gouty foods in an interesting 
and authoritative manner, classified lists of foods are set forth 
so that it may be seen at a glance what to eat and what to 
avoid. A section of this booklet is devoted to the discussion of 
urid acid disorders, their nature and treatment, and contains a 
mass of useful information of the greatest value to all who 
suffer from or are threatened by uric acid. A copy of the 
booklet will be sent post free by the sole makers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (estab- 
lished 1857), 48, Spelman Street, London, E.1. Please ask for 
Becklet B. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold in vials at 1s. 2d., 2s, 3d., and 
= 6d. (25 days’ treatment), or direct from the sole makers as 
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a great tendency to introduce and cultivate established 
plants rather than to improve and make valuable the in- 
digenous plants of a territory.’”? In these days of difficulty 
and stress, when many well-known drugs are getting scarce 
and eapensive, we may well think of the ‘ simples ’’ of 
our forefathers. Superstition sometimes retards the use of a 
valuable medicine. It was not until 1785 that the valuable 
qualities of the foxglove (Digitalis) were generally recog- 
nised. The quinine which has been such a great gift to 
India is indigenous in South America, but not used by the 
natives except for dyeing. |The Droseras of Australia. 
which are of the same family as our cwn insectivorous 
sundew, might well be examined, says Dr. Ethel N. 
Thomas, for their use in consumption. The editor’s lec- 
ture on ‘ Waste Lands’ is very interesting, showing what 
can be done by man, and what Nature herself is doing in 
the way of reclaiming maritime wastes. A new plant 
(Spartina Townsendii) has appeared within recent years on 
the mud flats of Southampton Water and Poole Harbour, 
and in consoiidating land to a large extent. Some day, when 
the problems of gathering it have been solved, it may 
become important for paper-making. Dr. Stopes has a 
striking lecture on ‘ Coal,’ in which the most surprising 
thing is the revelation of the little we know about its forrna- 
tion, though the necessity of economising it was empha- 
sised in a book as early as 1789. The source of the valuable 
substances that coal contains ought, says Dr. Stopes, to be 
discovered. But that means research, an ill-paid business 
in this country. 


Modern Scottish Writers. By W. M. Parker. W. Hodge and Co. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 5s. net. 

The twelve papers here republished from ‘ Thé Scots 
Pictorial ’ are journalistic rather than critical. The avthor’s 
object is “‘ to direct attention to the merits of his figures,” 
but surely we have heard enough of most of them already. 
The claims of Stevenson have been so insistently put 
before the world by his disciples that the reaction against 
him began some time since. Is it necessary to assure the 
public of the merits of Sir James Barrie and Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll? Does the protagonist of ‘ The British 
Weekly ’ reveal an elusive and winsome charm, like 
Lamb’s, and “ strangely combine an eighteenth century 
nimbleness with a Victorian austerity and an additionai 
vein of ‘ kailyard’ sentimentalism?’ ”’ Lamb was _ neither 
a Scot—see his essay on ‘ Imperfect Sympathies ‘—nor a 
clergyman, nor a sentimentalist, nor an austere Victorian, 
nor *‘ the finest leader writer in the Empire,’? Mr. Parker 
ventures to speak of ‘* certain inelegancies *’ in the style of 
Andrew Lang, and is capable himself of writing :— 

‘“In 1889 came ‘ Letters on Literature,’ not quite so 
uniformly excellent, hut some of which are valuable.” He 
ignores every page of Lang’s anthropological work, yet 
thinks it worth while to mention that Lang edited one of 
the ‘ Notable English Trials ’ Series. He does not see that 
Lang’s chief faults were due to haste and superficiality, 
but credits him instead with “a hard and exacting ideal ” 
of work. The war has to be got in seumehow, so Mr. Par- 
ker suggests that it has forced Scotchmen “ to think of 
our national expression in literatuce.’”?” Wien we come to 
Stevenson, we find ‘ Kidnapped’ ranked as a classic with 
‘The Antiquary’’ and ‘ Esmond.’ We are told that he 
directed his undivided attention to criminal psychology. We 
know no evidence that he ever did anvthing of the sort. 
The story of ‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ came mainly in a 
dream, as all competent critics of Stevenson know. As for 
‘ Weir of Hermiston,’ we learn that ‘‘ the story is a blend 
of Emily Bronté and George Douglas Brown with a con- 
sidérable infusion of Stevenson’s own personality. ‘Ihe 
Lord Justice-Clerk, an cbject of dread with a forbidding 
aspect, is like a mixture of Heathcliffe and Gourlay.” 
It would be better, we think, to inform the ordinary 1eader 
that the Lord Justice Clerk was Lord Braxfield, a hanging 
judge famous for his insensibility and crude dialect. Clearly 
Mr. Parker has no special knowledge of Andrew Lang or 
of Stevenson. Now listen to him writing on Sir George 
Douglas :—** It was a happy day when Scotland first realised 
in the nobly-bred gentleman of ketters, whose repute has 
been identified so closely with the Borders and Border Lore, 
Sir George Brisbane Scctt Dougias, Bart., that she had 
found not only a loyal critic of her giorious literary sons, 
but a discerning interpreter of their treasured works.” 

A great deal of fuss is made about the life and movements 
of William Sharp. We learn that he would not take a 
literary pension, if he had to admit that he was also Fiona 
Macleod. This was silly enough, for it is quite untrue that, 
apart from one or two discerning critics sworn to secrecy, 
the mystery of Fiona puzzled everyone. It was known 
to severe] people, and even to some not prominent in letters 
at the time who had never seen Sharp. 

Journalistic compliments have a way of being fulsome, 
but Mr. Parker’s efforts may be well enough in a ‘ Pictorial.’ 


We cannot see why they should be reprinted in a book 
when there is a shortage of paper and when better essays 
remain without a publisher. 


THE QUARTERLIES, 


The Edinburgh Review opens with an article by Dr. 
Hensley Henson on ‘ The Church of England.’ We can 
see nothing of constructive value in it, though it contains 
some statements with which Churchmen will not agree. 
Dr. Charles Mercier, in ‘ Animism, Sorcery, and Spirit- 
ualism,’ continues a warfare in which he has already been 
prominently engaged against Sir Oliver Lodge and recent 
supernormal manifestations. While we recognise with him 
the triviality of the results hitherto secured, we do not think 
he is quite fair to his opponents. Mr. H. R. James shows 
that ‘ The Usages of War in Ancient Greece,’ in spite of 
the existence of slavery, were nothing like so bad as Ger- 
man “ frightfulness.”” He brings forward the evidence of 
the Melian Dialogue in Thucydides, which has already 
been used to point a moral in our own columns. Mr. T. H. 
S. Escott gossips about ‘ Theatrical Landmarks.’ He is 
mistaken surely in describing ‘ Called Back ’ as ‘* probably 
the earliest . shocker.’? Wilkie Collins was _ earlier. 
In ‘ Early Phases of Food Control ’ H. S, has some sugges- 
tions for present improvements. Everybody knows that the 
rise of prices for food has been far greater in Germany than 
in this country, but here it is already serious, and we do 
not see that it would be checked by taking excessive profits 
from dealers in food, or that such measures would be so 
effective on the main point—impossible prices for people 
with reduced incomes—as the Food Controller is, or ought 
to be. But then H. S. regards ‘‘ widespread exploitation of 
the people’s food ”’ as a “ legend.’’. Mr. Lovat Fraser has 
a long and important article on ‘ Problems of Indian Ad- 
ministration.’ He points out weaknesses in the system of 
government and methods of administration which demand 
immediate attention. The India Office ‘‘ remains as imper- 
vious to reform as a rhinoceros,” and has far too much con- 
trol over detail which ought to be settled in India. 


Sir Frederick Pollock opens the Quarterly Review for 
January with ‘ Imperial Unity: the Practical Conditions. 
After some useful remarks on ‘ Allegiance and Sovereignty,’ 
he proceeds to ‘ Constructive Methods,’ and is in favour of 
converting the War Cabinet into a truly Imperial Cabinet, 
and does not think the more elaborate scheme of a full written 
constitution and a new federal government has much chance 
of being adopted. The Dean of St. Paul’s, in his paper on 
‘ The Indictment against Christianity,’ says nothing about 
the failure of the Church to teach it, but is content to remark 
that “institutional religion does not represent the Gospel of 
Christ, but the opinions of a mass of nominal Christians.” 
He has some clever epigrams on war and commerce. Sir 
W. M. Ramsay writes with authority on ‘The Turkish 
Peasantry of Anatolia.’ His conclusion is that Turkey must 
be taken in tutelage by the Western Powers, and that every- 
thing will depend on the personal character and ability 
of the men into whose hands the task of regenerating 
Turkey will be put.” The defects of our diplomacy must, 
however, be improved out of existence before real advance 
can be made in Western Asia. ‘ Efficiency,’ by Mr. Robinson 
Smith, shows the remarkable results achieved in America 
by Taylorism, a system founded on close examination ot 
men’s capacity and methods which saves labour and increases 
output. ‘ The New Realism,’ in which Prof. J. W. Scott 
examines the doctrines of Mr. G. E. Moore, Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, and some Americans, should be interesting to philo- 
sophers. Mr. John Hilton pleads for the advantages ot 
‘ Public Kitchens,’ and Messrs. Grahame-White and Harry 
Harper look forward to wonderful things in ‘Commercial 
Aeronautics.’ Passenger aircraft, which have a speed of 250 
miles an hour will make the world a small place. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
A Daughter of Charles I, (H. Llewellyn Johnson Bird). Elliot 


Stock. 6s. net. 

A Dying Empire (Bogumil Vosnjak). Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

eer? <a: Game (R. S. Meikle and Mrs. M. E. Meikle). Laude, 
16s, net. 


Anglo-Irish Essays (John Eglinton}. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 7d. net. 

An Introduction to Early Church History (R. Martin Pope). 
Macmillan. 4s. net. 

A War Time Voyage (J. E. Patterson). Dent. 6s. net. 

Bernard Shaw: The Man and His Work (Herbert Skimpole). 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

Catalogue of the Herbert Allen Collection of English Porcelain 
(Bernard Rackman). H. M. S. O 


Clergy and Laity (R. W. Pounder). Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. net. 
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ot THE CHIEF REQUIREMENT IN THE AIR IS 
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“4 NAPIER AERO ENGINES, LIKE THE FAMOUS NAPIER 
he SIX-CYLINDER CAR (THE ORIGINAL AND PROVED 
a BEST) ARE MANUFACTURED BY A FIRM WITH 
fits 
bn OVER A CENTURY’S 
rht ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 
BEHIND IT. 
\d- 
be D. NAPIER & SON, Limited, 
. Works : 14, New Burlington 
Acton, London, W. | Street, London, Ww. 
MOTORS 
of 
os WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
ut Safeguard your Health with 
rk » 
e Pall Mall Gazette 
or J.Collis Browne's 
h BECAUSE the secret of its Great and 
1st Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
y- dominant feature is NEWS. 
ng It covers in a bright, crisp and easily found | 
ns manner every important happening. 
on Readers of the “Pall Mall Gazette” POR PALPITATION, HYSTERIA” 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing COUGHS, 
es that matters, whether it be foreign, home, COLDS, Acts like a oharm tn 
colonial, financial, sporting or legal news. 
Other features are the Woman's Page, and Anwaye ack fer a "DR. OOLLIS BROWNE.” 
ot on Literature, Music, Art ond the LTdERE AS NO SUSSLILUTE, , all Chemists, 1/3, 3/+, 5/-. 
Drama. 
50 THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
to the “Pall Mall Gazette” are as follows :— 
Per Quarter Per Ascus The Magazine for Busy People. 
jot Frat Nit fee) 
. ABROAD THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
The Special Edition will be for an i ‘o rata— A chlight into ngs tha atter, 
e). Aj= per week. “WE PUT THE WORLD BEFORE YOU.” 
The Review or VIEWS ma le rom any Newsagent, 
in Cheque or Post Office Order, 
Publishing Office; 25 TUDOR ST., LONDON, B.C. 
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Faith and Duty (W. H. Rankin). Robert Scott. 2s. 6d. net. 
Fighting for Peace (Henry Van Dyke). Hodder. 5s. net. 
Life Beyond the Veil (Rev. J. H. Howard). Headley. 2s. 6d. 


net 

Love Intrigues of the Kaiser’s Sons (Wm. Le Queux). Long. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mary’s Mbving Pictures (Hilda M. A. Hankey). Melrose. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Some Facts Relating to Internal Respiration (H—— B——). 
Portobello, Edinburgh: Thomson. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Free Press (Hilaire Belloc). Allen and Unwin. as. 6d. net. 

The Guardians of the Gate (R. G. D. Laffan). Milford ss. 
net. 

The New Europe. Vol. V: Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

The — Trades of the Empire (Arthur P. Newton) Dent. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the Anzacs. Melbourne, Australia: Ingram. 

The University of Louvain and Its Library (Theodore Wesley 
Koch). Dent. 6d. net. 

VERSE. 

A Book of Poems for the Blue Cross Fund. Jarrold. 3s. net. 

Finding — Dircks). Chatto. 2s, 6d. net. 

Harold (James F. Waight). Allen and Unwin. 2s. net. 

The ‘Wide Garden and Other Poems (Herbert Tremaine). Daniel. 
3S. net. 

FICTION. 

Before the Wind (Janet Laing). Dent. 6s, net. 

Breaking the Record (Nat Gould). Long. as. 3d. net. 

Mulberry Springs (Margaret Storrs Turner). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Nineteen lace, (J. D. Beresford). Sidgwick and Jack- 
son. 6s, 

Nostromo (Joseph Conrad). Dent. s5s. net. 

Our Widow (Florence Warden). Long. od. net 

Scandal (Cosmo Hamilton) Hutchinson. 6s. net. 

The Duohess in Pursuit (I. A. R. Wylie). Mills and Boon 6s. 
net. 

The Little Lady of the Shot-Gun (Leslie Gordon). Hodder 
5s. net 


THE CITY. 


_ During the first few. weeks of the year the steadily- 
increasing proportion of the public which takes an in- 
terest m financial matters is provided with a series of 
weighty addresses from leading bankers. The practice 
of reviewing national and international business condi- 
tions at annual meetings of bank shareholders was 
introduced some years ago by Sir Felix Schuster; it 
was developed by Sir Edward Holden, and latterly Sir 
H. H. Hambling and other banking authorities have 
adopted the same custom. Unfortunately all the bank 
meetings are held within a few days, causing a surfeit 
of valuable reading matter which might more usefully 
be spread over a longer period. 

Mr. Walter Leaf’s address at the meeting of the 
London County and Westminster Bank covered a wide 
range of subjects in a manner worthy of the chairman 
of a board and management which combine the solid 
conservatism upon which the British banking edifice 
has been erected with an alert spirit of enterprise. It is 
interesting to note that the purchase of control of the 
Ulster Bank by the London and County has had an 
immediate and important effect. The growth of the 
Ulster Bank’s business has exceeded any previous 
experience, indicating conclusively that the advantages 
of the alliance of the English and Irish institutions is 
greatly appreciated in both countries. Referring to the 
question of “conscription of capital,” Mr, Leaf showed 
that by raiding bank deposits the Chancellor would 
scarcely succeed in obtaining by force more financial 
ammunition than he now secures voluntarily. Mr. Leaf 
might have added that the revulsion of feeling against 
compulsory legislation and the hoarding instinct that 
would be revived thereby would most probably render 
conscription less effective than the voluntary system of 
investment, 

In many respects the increase in deposits and other 
balance-sheet items of the banks is not a matter for 
national satisfaction. Where the increases represent 
prosperity it is frequently an unhealthy form of war 
prosperity; it too often reflects inflation of credit. In 
many cases enlarged deposits are due to the fact that 
traders are unable to replace stocks which they have 
sold at high prices and are leaving their money in a 
liquid form in the hope of resuming business as soon as 
possible. Another disagreeable development is the ten- 
dency of Government control to eliminate the merchant 
and strangle individual enterprise upon which the trade 
supremacy of Britain and the financial supremacy of 
London has been founded. 


These conditions involve problems for the future of 
which banking authorities are well aware and for which 
they are preparing as far as is practicable. At the same 
time they have performed valuable services, not only in 
aiding the financing of the war in many ways, but also 
in financing firms and companies engaged in producing 
the requirements of the war. This point was empha- 
sised by Mr. Cecil F. Parr at the meeting of Parr’s 
Bank, which, in common with other similar institu. 
tions, has aided the Government directly with funds, 
and has joined in financing the import of vast quantities 
of essentials for the prosecution of the war. The special 
arrangements for lending money to farmers through the 
County War Agricultural Committees have been par- 
ticularly successful, and the large advances made to 
customers to encourage them to subscribe for War 
Loan, are an instance where bankers have allowed 
patriotism to over-ride banking instincts, though this 
departure has been abundantly justified by the manner 
in which the advances so made have been repaid in the 
last ten months. Mr. Parr also emphasised the fact 
that the main cause of present banking prosperity— 
chiefly the large growth of deposits—has not come to 
stay. If the war lasts this money will be needed in sub- 
scriptions to War Bonds and any other form of borrow. 
ing that may come, and after the termination of the war 
it will be wanted for multifarious trade extensions when 
capital and labour will direct their energies tothe repara- 
tion and replacement of damage and destruction done 
during the war. In many ways the haphazard banking 
system that has grown up around the Bank of England 
is unsuited to the extraordinary demands of world war; 
but thanks to the much-criticised conservatism of 
British bankers and the substantial basis upon which 
the joint-stock institutions have been founded and 
erected, they have been able to face a colossal aggre- 
gate depreciation in the value of their investments in 
recent years and perform most efficiently the services 
demanded of them in these serious and strenuous times. 


Car of 
the future. 


XTERNALLY a Car of Ortho- 
dox appearance—internally a 
Lanchester. It embodies many 

of the mechanical features common 
to our pre-War Cars, together with 
every improvement that more than 
twenty years’ experience have en- 
abled us to produce. 


We shall be delighted to 
send particulars on request. 


Armourer Mills, 95, New Bond St., 


Birmingham. London. 
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One of the Saddest 
Sights! 


British Prisoners write daily imploring help for 
their Allied comrades, who stand miserably round 
watching while our men open their parcels. They say, 
“One of the saddest sights is the look of the poor 
fellows (for whom there is no packet) when these are 
given out.” Naturally there is little to spare for 
these poor starving creatures (who pick up the refuse 
thrown away, and lick out the tins), though our brave 
fellows must often unselfishly deprive themselves, as 
they say, ‘“* We do our best for them.” The 


BRITISH and ALLIES 
COMFORTS and 
VICTIMS OF WAR FUND 


(registered under War Charities Act) 


—a voluntary organisati started work in 1914, and 
has assisted nearly 3,000 men of 14 different 
nationalities, without any overlapping. The parcels 
arrive safely and regularly, and are most thank. 
fully acknowledged. The wounded and sick are 
specially cared for. 

WE RECEIVE 100 PITIFUL NEW APPEALS 

WEEKLY. 
4 

WON’T YOU HELP to maintain (and extend) the 
good work, which means so much to the Prisoners ? 

Donations will be most gratefully received by 


Miss E. ORD, Hon. Secretary, 
SANDS HALL, SEDGEFIELD, Co. DURH\A M. 


PHILLIPS, 
113, New Bond St. 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND 


CONTINENTAL | 
SILVER. 


Specialists in 
SECOND-HAND 
PEARLS and JEWELS. 
BOUGHT, SOLD or VALUED. 


Telephone : MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph’: EUCLASE, WESTLO, LONDON. 


—— 


Jor the 


Sick xWounded 


V.A.D. Hospitals are now 
established in almost every 
district. Ladies are nobly 
assisting as nurses, providers 
and visitors. Forthe Wounded 
and Convalescent suitablenourish- 
ment is of supreme importance. 
Those who are accustomed to 
make gifts should bear in mind 
how suitable and acceptable the 
‘Allenburys’ Diet is. 

This milk and wheaten food 
furnishes a complete dietary, and 
is allowed when other foods are 
not permitted. It is exceptionally 
palatable and its highly nourishing 

roperties ensure theutmost benefit. 
Rocanee of its easy preparation it 
is a boon in the busy hospital and 

ly popular with the nurse. 


wren 


In tins at -2/- and 4/- of Chemists. 
IL Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON, 


hairman— LIMITED. 

The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES HOBHOUSE, Bart., P.C., M.P. 
AUTHOR ZED CAPITAL ove «+ £300,000 
ISSUED AND PAID-UP CAPITAL £180,300 

Current Accounts opened and every description of Banking Business 

transacted. Bills discounted and advances made to customers on ap- 
roved security. 

Special facilities granted to Commercial and Industrial Undertakings. 

e Purchase and Sale of Securities undertaken; also the receipt of 

dividends. Coupons and Drawn Bonds negotiated. 

Deposits received at call, or for fixed periods, at rates which may be 

ascertained on application. ART HUR H. KING, Secretary. 
6, AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL BANK, LTD. 


ai 

The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES HOBHOUSE, Bart., P.C., M.P. 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL ose +. £1,000,000 

ISSUED AND PAID-UP CAPITAL «. £500,000 
Current Accounts opened and eve 


description of Banking Business 
transacted. Bills discounted and advances made to customers on ap- 
Brecial facilities granted to C ial and Industrial Undertakings. 
Special facilities granted to Commercial and Industri nde 
The Purchase and Sale of Securities undertaken; also the receipt of 
dividends, Coupons and Drawn Bonds negotiated. . 
Deposits received at call, or for fixed rieds st rates which may be 
ascertained on application, ARTHUR H. KING, Secretary. 

43, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2, and 

6, AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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UNION LONDON SMITHS BANK 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 


Authorised Capital, £25,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £3,554,785 10s. 


Subscribed Capital, £22,934,100. 
Reserve Fund, £1,150,000, 


NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS—UPWARDS OF 10,500. 


DIRECTORS. 


SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Governor. 


Major E. W. BARNARD. 

ALFRED F. BUXTON, Esg. 

CHARLES C. CAVE, Esq. 

JOHN ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK, Esq. 
JOHN DENNISTIOUN, Esg. | 
HORACE GEORGE DEVAS, Eso. 
Bricr.-Gext. H. W. DRUMMOND, C.M.G. 


JOHN MEWS, 


Capt. A. B. LESLIE-MELVILLE. 


ROBERT FENTON MILES, Eso. 

KENNETH L. C. PRESCOTT, Eso. 

Lt.-Cor. BERTRAM, ABEL SMITH, M.C. | 
EUSTACE ABEL SMITH, Eso. 
Mayor GERALD DUDLEY SMITH. 


LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq., Deputy Governor. 


Cot. HERBERT FRANCIS SMITH. 

Ricut Hon. Lorv SOUTHBOROUGH, P.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 

Rr. Hoy. Lorv STUART OF WORTLEY,P.C. 

Lt.-Cot. A. M. H. WALROND. 

Ricut Hon. Sin ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B, 

CHARLES H. R. WOLLASTON, Esg. 


Principal Office: 2 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 2, 
GENERAL MANAGERS. 


H. H. HART, Town and Foreign. 


L. E. THOMAS, Country. 


F, W. ELLIS, Manager (Town). 
H. G. HOLDERNESS, Deputy Assistant Manager. 


H. R. HOARE, Secretary. 


Lr. L. J. CORNISH, Assistant Secretary. 


Trustee Department: 2 Princes Street, E.C. 2. 
W. H. SIDEBOTHAM, Manager. 


LoMBARD STREET OFFICE (Smith, Payne & Smiths), 1 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 


Cornutt Orrice (Prescott’s Bank, Limited), 50 Cornhill, E.C. 3 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS for the Year ending 31st December, 1917. 
GENERAL BALANCE, 


Dr. LIABILITIES. ASSETS. Cr 
s. d. ¢ s¢ 
Capital subscribed {22,934,100 in 229343 bags each ; Cash in Hand . 1518 0 
paid up £15 10s. per Share «. 3,554,785 10 0 » in Bank of England a 18 
Reserve Fund— 13,542,446 16 8 
Invested in War aes 5% 1929-1947, as rom Contra . «-- 1,150,000 © © | Money at Call and at Short Notice ree ws i 14,312,239 9 9 
Current Accounts % -- 43,651,1 175 16 5 Investments— 
Deposit Accounts ose ood ese 19,167,212 12 1 “Securities of and guaranteed by the 
—_—_—-— 8 6 British Government . 12,343,767 0 0 
Acceptances and Guarantees % és +. 1,756,123 18 1 India Stock and Indian Railways Gua- 
Liabilities by indorsement on Foreign Bills sold 46,727 15 9 ranteed Bonds... 74,068 0 0 
Other Accounts, including is on Deposits, unclaimed Corporation Stocks, Railway and Water- 
Dividends, &c. works Debenture and Preference Stocks, 
Rebate be | Bills not due... 47,785 18 11 Colonial Stocks, Foreign Government 
Profit and Loss— and Railway Debenture pesgeas on 1,341,465 0 0 
Balance brought forward .. “ 82,543 5 8 Other Investments . oo 147,449 0 0 
Net profit for the ending sist Decem- 
ber, 1917 ... = 593,369 10 10 13,906,749 0 0 
675,912 16 6 1,150,000 0 0 
1,223,571 6s. War Loan 1929-1947 ... 
Less Interim Dividend for half-year ending 15,056,749 0 0 
goth June, 1917 . om 133,304 9 2 “The War Loans valued at cost. 
542,608 7 4 et = Discounted— 
Less Amount provided in pinnae mot Sem. (a) Three months and under 5,503,356 19 6 
Account, as below 200,000 0 0 s% (b) Exceeding Three months 579,301 11 10 ne 
Loans and Advances (including Stock Exchange Loans under 
Treasury Minute of 31st October, 1914) oe ..» 18,562,871 2 7 
; Liabilities of Customers on Acceptances and Guarantees, as per 
Contra ose 1,756,123 18 1 
Liabilities of Customers for indorsements, as ‘per Contra ... one 46,727 15 9 
Bank chiefly freehold (at cost or under) .. 1,521,036 8 5& 
Other Accounts, including interest due on Investments, &e. . 460,002 17 98 
271,340,256 0 4 | £71,340,856 0 4 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
£ s. d. 
Interest allowed to Customers +» 1,340,165 5 10 | Profit unappropriated on 31st December, 1916... 82,543 5 8 
Salaries, Contributions to Pension Fund, Bank Premises Account, Gross Profit for the year ending 31s oy ote ol 1917, after making 
and other expenses at Head Office and Branches 625,001 18 5 provision for all bad and doubtful debts and Income Tax 2,606,422 14 0 
nterim Divi or 30! ‘une, 1917, the rate’ 
of 10% per annum, ahve 5 in 133,304 9 2 
Provision for contingencies ... ot 200,000 0 0 
Final Dividend for the year on "229,341 
Shares at the rate of 10% per annum, 
less Income Tax ods ion 133,304 9 2 
Balance, being undivided profit carried for- 
ward to the next year ... os oe 200,303 18 2 
7 4 
£2,688,965 19 £2,688,065 19 


FELIX SCHUSTER, Governor. 
L. E. SMITH, Deputy Governor, A 


) 
Directors, 
H.R. WOLLASTON, J 


H. HART, General Manager (Town and Foreign). 
E. THOMAS, General Manager (Country). 


H. 
L. 
S. H. BRIGGS, Chief Accountant. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE UNION OF LONDON AND SMITHS BANK, LIMITED. 
We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books at the Head a and with the Returns from the Branches. We have satisfied ourselves as - 


Lonpon, 16th January, 1918. 
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We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true 
correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shewn by the books ot the Company. 
Ws. B. PEAT, 


PC, 
Y,P.C. 


7.C.B, 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Subscribed Gapital, £24,906,432. Paid-up Capital, £5,188,840° 
Reserve Fund, £4,342,826. 
Directors: 


Str EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Chairman. 


Tue Ricut Hon. LORD AIREDALE, Leeds. FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, -» Liverpool. Tue’ R: Hon. LORD PIRRIE, K.P., London. 

Six PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool. H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., 

ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq., Liverpool. JOHN GLASBROOK, Esq., Swansea. LSO! 

Tse Rr. Hon. LORD CARNOCK, G.C.B., London. ARTHUR T. KEEN, Esq., Birmingham. Tue Ricut Hox. Sm GUY FLEETWOOD WI N, 

DAVID DAVIES, Esq., M.P., Llandinam. to Hon. REGINALD McKENNA, M.P., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., G.C.LE., London. 

FRANK DUDLEY DOCKER, Esq. C.B., FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, £sq., WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq., 
Birmingham, Birmingham. vag, Coventry. 


Head Office: 5, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 2, 


Joint General Managers: J. M. MADDERS, S, B. MURRAY, F. HYDE, E. W. WOOLLEY. 


Dr. LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1917. Cr. 
s. d- | By Cash in hand (including Gold Goin £ & @ 
To Capital Paid up, viz. :— ' P £7,000,000) and Gash at Bank of 
£2 10s. per Share on 2,075,536 Shares Engiand 
of £12each .. .. .. .. 5,188,840 0 0 | ,, Money at Call and at Short Notice .. 31,003,560 2 
» Reserve Fund .. 4,342,826 0 ,, 
» Dividend payable on 1st February, 1918 350,246 14 0 War Loans, at cost (of which 
“i wary of Profit and Loss Account, 733,708 £408,418 10s. is lodged for Public and 
Ww 5 8 other Accounts) and other 
es Government Securities im .. 93,116,534 13 6 
10,615,697 19 8 Stocks Guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment, India Stocks and Indian Railway 
» Current, Deposit and other Accounts .. 220,551,768 9 5 Debentures .. .. 181,789 10 0 
Acceptances on account of Customers .. 8,826,865 17 6 British Railway Debenture and 
ence Stocks, British Corporation : 
Stocks .. i a = .. 1,774,673 4 2 
Colonial and Foreign Government 
Stocks and Bonds .. i sa 660,352 18 0 
Sundry Investments... 521,463 5 10 
» Bills of Exchange 
recounts 
Advances on Current and other nts 68,510, 
abilities mers for 
| ” Bank Premises, at Head Office & Branches 2,837,210 6 0 
» Belfast Bank Shares :— 
- 49,688 £12100 Old Shares £2 10 0 paid 
148,204 £12100 New Shares £2 10 0 paid 
Cost ..  £1,225,908 0 0 
Less part Pre- 
mium on Shares 
issued 73,269 752,639 0 0 
£239,994,332 6 7 £239,994,332 6 7 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ending 31st December, 1917. Cr. 
£ s. d. 
To Interim Dividend at 18 per cent. per ann. By Balance from last Account .. .. 243,538 5 10 
to June 30th, 1917, less Income Tax 322,703 911 » Net profits for the year = ey Hp 
» Dividend payable on 1st February, 1918, December, 1917, after providing for all 
at 18 per cent. per ann., less Income Tax 350,246 14 0 Bad and Doubtful Debts .. .. 1,967,716 3 0 
» Reserve Fund for Contingencies ey 500,000 0 0 
» Salaries and Bonus to Staff serving with 
H.M. Forces and Bonus to other Mem- 
bers of the Staff = ee ef 304,518 19 3 
» Balance carried forward to next account 733,785 & 8 
£2,211,254 8 10 £2,211,254 8 10 
EDWARD H. HOLDEN, CHAIRMAN AND MANAGING D1RECTOR. DAVID DAVIES, } DIRECTORS. 
W. G. BRADSHAW, Deputy-CHAIRMAN. CARNOCK, 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 
i. In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as 
‘ollows :— 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from 
the Branches. We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange and have verified 
the correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice. We have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the 
Bank, and having obtained all the information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our 
information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 

WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, 


Lonpon, 14th January, 1918. Auditors. 
THIS BANK IS. THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LTD. 
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CULLODEN CONSOLIDATED. 


Tue Tuirp ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Culloden 
Consolidated Co., Ltd., was held yesterday at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Arthur A. Baumann (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The Manager and Secretary (Mr. F. ‘C. Rycroft) having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, I do not think 
that even the most persistent pessimist in these doleful days 
could find any legitimate subject for grousing in the report 
which we now lay before you and ask you to accept. You 
will see by turning to the accounts that in the balance-sheet 
the investments at cost stand at £197,233, and that the esti- 
mated value of those investments on December 31 was 
£443,700. That works out at a break wp value for your shares 
of just about £3 a share after paying the dividend. Now, on 
the other side of the balance-sheet, there is one item—and 
only one—to which I will draw your attention, and that is a 
note under the heading of sundry creditors, wherein it is 
stated that the company has a contingent liability of £20,000 
under a letter of indemnity. 

As you perhaps know, we acquired last year a large share 
interest in the Caledonian Tea and Rubber Co., and in order 
to facilitate the financing of their tea and rubber estates in 
Ceylon we gave the Commercial Bank of Scotland a guarantee 
amounting to £20,000, so that the agents out there might be 
able to draw on London. I think I am within the mark in 
saying that it is a purely nominal liability, because we have 
a lien to cover this note on the gross proceeds of the Cale- 
donian Co., which amount to over £40,000 a year. On the 
revenue account you will see that our gross revenue was 
£39,312 odd. The income-tax on that was £9,221, leaving 
£30,000 to be dealt with. After deducting the expenses on the 
debtor side of the revenue account—the directors’ fees, 
salaries, office rent, and general expenses—we are left with a 
‘balance to be carried down of £28,298, to which we must add 
the amount brought forward from last year, viz., £3,799 odd, 
making an available revenue of £32,078. We have already 
paid you an interim dividend of 7} per cent., free of income- 
tax, on July 15, and we have transferred to reserve £52, and 
we now propose to distribute £18,837 in paying you a final 
dividend of 124 per cent., free of income-tax, which makes 
20 Bg cent. free of tax, for the year, or the equivalent of 26 
and some fraction per cent., less tax, and we carry forward to 
next year’s account £1,885. 

We have made a profit by the sales of securities during the 
year of £18,947, which has been carried direct to reserve 
account, and that account now stands at £56,000. You will 
see that £181,370 is invested in tea and rubber plantation 
companies and {£15,862 in other securities, which are nearly 
all in good oil companies. There is one matter of a personal 
nature to which I wish to allude before putting the adoption 
of the report—namely, the directors’ remuneration. You will 
remember that when I reconstructed these two companies in 
1915 I fixed the directors’ fees at what everybody, I think, will 
admit was a very moderate sum—viz., £300 a year for the 
chairman and {£200 a year for each of the other directors. Of 
course, I could have had no idea at that time what the income- 
tax was going to amount to, and to-day, although I do not 
complain in the least of the burden, the remuneration is 
reduced to £225 for the chairman, while my colleagues only 
get £150 each, I really think, speaking quite frankly, that that is 
an inadequate remuneration for a company with this capital 
and paying such dividends, and two friends of mine—two share- 
holders—are going to ask you to increase the aggregate amount 
of the directors’ fees by £300, in order to bring the total 
amount from £900 a year to £1,200 a year, leaving the board 
to divide that as they may determine according to their present 
ratio. That motion, which will be moved by Mr. Leake, I 
commend to your favourable consideration. 

I suppose that I might say something to you about the 
future prospects of the company, although of course, in the 
present uncertain state of things, that is extremely difficult 
to do. There is a great shortage of tonnage, or freight, as you 
know. The companies in which we are interested have to ship 
a great deal of their rubber to the United States, and with 
regard to the production of tea we are all of us, as you 
know, cut down, and what we have to sell in the London 
market we have to se!l at prices fixed by the buyer, who is the 
Government. Despite all that I do not think that a trust 
company which has large holdings in the United Sumatra, in 
Grand Central, and in Rosehaugh has really anything to fear 
from the future. Those are our sheet anchors, and, personally, 
my opinion is, with regard to what may happen after the war, 
if ever such a period arrives, that the wastage that will have 
to be repaired will about countervail the normal consumption 
of rubber for war purposes. Therefore, in my individual 
opinion, the price of rubber is not likely to alter or fall seri- 
ously after the war for that reason, and after the period of 
reaction and depression which follows all great wars is over, 
I think there will be such an enormous development of electrical 
and motor power that the demand for rubber will more than 
keep pace with increased production, so that looking to the 
future, I am, on the whole, anything but a pessimist. 

Of course, with regard to the immediate future, that depends 
on how long the war lasts. On that question, which is ever 
present to us all, my attitude of mind is very much that of the 
cautious Dutch Ambassador at the Court of Cromwell in the 
seventeenth century. That Ambassador wrote home to his 
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Court in these terms: He said, “There are some people who 
say that the Protector is dead; there are other people who say 
that the Protector is alive; for my part I believe neither the 
one nor the other.” (Laughter.) That is very much my atti. 
tude of mind towards the people who tell me that the war 
is going to end in three weeks, and the people who tell me 
it is going to end in three years. For my part I believe neither 
the one nor the other, because I do not think anybody is in 
a position to know anything about it. The most sensible re. 
mark I have seen about the duration of the war is that which 
fell from old General Joffre, who said: “ The war will last as 
long as it ought to last.” (Laughter.) I think that is about 
the most sensible remark that has been made. I think it must 
be obvious to us all that it is mo use addressing speeches and 
leading articles to the German Government on the subject, 
because so long as the German Government can get soldiers to 
fight, the war will go on. The people who are going to bring 
the war to an end are the German soldiers and the German 
Army, and it is to them that our descriptions of war aims are 
to be addressed. 

In my opinion, instead of spending millions, as we are, upon 
perfectly useless propaganda in Spain, in Scandinavia, and in 
the United States, if we were to get a few million pamphlets, 
printed in German, addressed to the German soldiers, telling 
them what our aims were, and were to have them dropped 
over the German lines, from a low-sailing aeroplane, we should 
do a great deal more good than we are doing now with our 
American Mission, our Spanish Mission, and our Scandinavian 
Mission. I shall now move: “That the reports and accounts, 
as submitted to this meeting, in respect of the year ended 
December 31, 1917, be, and they are hereby, received and 
adopted, and that a final dividend of 124 per cent., free of 
tax, be paid.” I will ask Mr. Arbuthnot to second that. 

Mr. H. D, Arbuthnot seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously, and Mr. Harold D. Arbuthnot was re-elected a 
director. Messrs. P. D. Leake and Co. were reappointed 
auditors. 

Mr. Leake moved that, as from January 1, 1917, the directors’ 
remuneration be increased by the sum of £300, to be divided by 
them in the ratio of their present fees. The articles of asso- 
ciation—under which a fixed sum of £300 a year was payable 
to the chairman and £200 to each of the other directors—pro- 
vided that the directors should be paid such further remunera- 
tion as the company in general meeting might determine. 
Many companies of this kind paid to the directors, in addition 
to a fixed remuneration, a percentage of the profits after a 
certain dividend had been paid. Personally, he did not like 
that provision, and they had not got it in the case of this 
company. Some of the shareholders had had the matter under 
consideration, and had been in communication with the board 
on the subject, so that it was a considered resolution which he 
was now putting forward. 

Mr. Summers seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously, and the Chairman thanked the shareholders for this 
mark of their confidence. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


OMNIUM INVESTMENT.* 


THe Tuirty-Frrst ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
proprietors of the Omnium Investment Co., Ltd., was held 
yesterday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Lord 
St. David presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I presume that you will 
take the report and accounts as read. I beg to move: “That 
the directors report and statement of accounts be received and 
adopted, and that dividends as proposed therein be declared 
and paid.” It is easy for me to sum up in a few words the 
events of the past year as affecting our company. The revenue 
was materially better, and this enabled us to pay an extra 4 
per cent. to our shareholders, and to add £6,400 to the carry- 
forward; and as that £6,000 has already paid income-tax, you 
wil! note that it comes to over 2 per cent. on deferred stock. 
(Hear, hear.) This increase in our revenue arose in part from 
windfalls. It may, therefore, be that the revenue may possibly 
be slightly less in the current year than it was in the past 
year, but we feel sure that, at the worst, it will be ample to 
maintain the dividend we are now paying you. (Hear, hear.) 
We felt the more confidence in proposing an increased dividend 
as with the addition we now make to it the carry-forward, 
which at the beginning of the year we drew upon to maintain 
our dividend, is now, with the proposed increase, nearly 
£2,000 higher than it was at the beginning of the war. If 
you turn to our investments you will find that they are not 
very much changed in the aggregate, but during the past twelve 
months we increased our holding in War Loans from £50,000 
to £100,000, and the additional £50,000 had to be provided for 
during the year by sales of other securities. 

Gentlemen, I think that sums up our history for the past 
year, and perhaps, as I do not very often do it, you will 
allow me to say something about the position of capital 
generally, in which our company is not more particularly con- 
cerned than other companies. What I should like to say @ 
few words about this is: You are ery Ey in = 
newspa over and over again—speeches by men 
Pvp and in other countries in which they tell us that 
capitalists gain by the war. Well, that is being constantly 
said, but of capitalists, as a whole, I maintain with confidence 
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that it can be demonstrated over and over again that it is 
absolutely untrue. (Hear, thear.) As regards some individaul 
capitalists, who are often prominently before the public, it 
is no doubt true. Some capitalists have gained by the war, 
but of capitalists as a whole nothing can be Jess true. Here 
is what strikes me as a very curious thing: If you and I in 
the room. who are capitalists, and represents capitalists, were 
talking of capitalists, and who was most unlike a capitalist, 
we should probably say a farmer. The typical farmer is as 
little like a capitalist as anyone you can imagine, and yet, 
reading the report of the Labour Conference the other day, 
what did I see? Capitalists were gaining; but who were they? 
The farmers, and those are the people whom they are picking 
out and talking of as capitalists, and then dealing with the 
whole class of capitalists as if we were all in one boat. The 
truth is that men judge from what is nearest to them. Men 
see an individual tradesman, an individual farmer, who they 
know, from the prices of what he sells, must be making money 
—they prebably very greatly exaggerate what he is making, 


‘but they know he is making money—and he is the capitalist 


they know down their own street, and they say that capitalists 
gain by the war. 

Gentlemen, I should say with confidence that capitalists as 
a whole have lost by this war in almost every conceivable way. 
First of all, we naturally lose by heavy income-tax and heavy 
supet-tax, but we lose quite apart from that. Capitalists, as 
a whole, have lost in their income, and they have lost greatly 
jn the depreciation of their capital assets. You might take 
this company as a very fair sample of capitalists, and I think 
you might almost say that save for one or two exceptional 
companies that deal in specialities like shipping Trusts, that 
all investment Trusts are the fairest possible sample to take of 
capitalists in order to prove an argument, and certainly the 
Omnium would be a representative one because we have several 
that have undoubtedly gained materially by the war, several 
individual investments that have done well for us because they 
have gained by the war, but even taking these investments on 
which we have gained, they are only a drop in the ocean, and 
you can see yourselves, comparing our revenue to-day with 
our revenue before the war, that in our revenue on all these 
investments, averaging them together, we have been seriously 
hit. We have been hit in our revenue, and hit in depreciation, 
and then they tell you that capitalists gain by the war. I wish 
someone, instead of saying it, would sit down and try to prove 
it, because it would be very easy to meet him in the gate. 

The second thing that is said is that before the war a 
capitalist who invested in Government securities was contented 
with a moderate return on his capital. The same thing can be 
said now. Take, .for instance, the £100,000 which we 
put into War Loans. What happened? Why, first 
of all we borrowed the money from the bank; then 
we have had to pay off the bank, and if we had not 
64 per cent. or 7 per cent. We have invested it at 5 per cent., 
and we are losing on that £100,000 nearly 2 per cent. revenue— 
something between £1,500 and £2,000 a year. We have not 
done it for fun; we have not done it to make money, for we 
lose by it; we have done it because we ought to do it, because 
we are expected to do it, because the Government would 
expect it, and you would expect it, and because we ourselves 
feel we ought to do it. 

But it is rather hard that when we have invested this money, 
when we could have done very much better with it, if we were 
only thinking of our own profit—it is rather hard that we should 
be spoken of—all capitalists should be spoken of—as if we 
were greedy cormorants profiting by the misfortunes of our own 
land. (Hear, hear.) I do feel it is time that this thing was 
said, and I think many of us must take this as a text, and we 
must argue this thing out fairly and prove it, as it can easily 
be proved. With these remarks I beg to move the adoption 
of the report and accounts, and I will ask Mr. Maclaren to 
second it. 

Mr. A. D. Maclaren seconded the resolution. 

The Chairman, in answer to a question, said that the expenses 
of the company were much on the same lines as those of other 
companies doing a similar work with similar capitals. The 
directors’ fees were £2,450, divided at their own discretion. 


JOS. T. ELTRINGHAM & CO., LTD. 


Notice 1s Heresy Given that an Interim Dividend for the 
quarter ending December 31st, 1917, on the Cumulative Participating 
Preference Shares will be paid on February 18, 1918, to all share- 
holders on the register on February Ist, 1918. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from February 1st to February 
8th, both days inclusive. 


By Order, 
W. Ernest TREEWEEK, 
Registrar. 
6, Austin Friars, E.C.2. 
January 28th, 1918. 


IF YOU WISH TO BUY MORE 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


THAN YOU CAN PAY FOR OUTRIGHT, APPLY TO THE 
Clerical, Medical & General Life Assurance Soci 
oO ave 
ATTRACTIVE SCHEME 
under which the Bonus can be purchased BY ANNUAL INSTALMENTS, 


Apply to— 
THE GENERAL MANAGER, 15, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
Telephone: REGENT 1135. London. 


1730. EC. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE OORPORATION. 
The Corporation is prepared to act a8 TRUSTEE and 


Apply fer full particulars of all classes of Insurance te the Seorstary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, £.C.3. 


‘NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


COMBINATION OF 
AGE, MAGNITUDE, RESERVE BASIS 
AND PROFIT-EARNING CAPACITY 


THE STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 


PERUSAL OF RECENTLY PUBLISHED WAR TIME 
PROSPECTUS MAKES THAT FACT VERY CLEAR 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE TO HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH, 
\ OR TO ANY BRANCH OR AGENCY. i, 


COUNTY 
FIRE. 


Werkmen’s Compensatien, 
OFFICE, Domestic 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Rieks, 
SO REGENT Moter Car and Lift, 


Burglary and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD ST., Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 
imexrances effected on the most favearable terms. The business of this 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1887. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.0.4. 


ALFRED SHEPHERD, Chairmaa, 

Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, de ‘Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Rt. Hon. SirC. E. H. H e 
Joun Rosert Freeman, Esq. 


TWo PAYMENTS of the amount 
ass attainment of a specified ag and a second pa: 
ment atdeath thereafter. Life Assu 

rance without Medics! Examination Ne 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Assistant Seorstary, 


DON’T CASH 
YOUR VICTORY 


LOAN DIVIDEND 


£2 10s. Dividend will double your 
holding of War Stock and produce 
£100 new money for the War. 
Write for particulars to 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C.1, 
or to any of its Agents. 
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SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Editorial & Publishing Offices— 
10, KING STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
Telephone—Gerrard 5235. 


Business Offices— 
326, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 
Telephone—Holborn 92. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


U.K. or 
Ab 
£. & 
1 Year ee 160 
Year ee 13 
Year... 6 6 


Cheques and Money Orders should be 

made payable to Tue Saturpay REvIEw, 

Limirzp, 10, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 


Advertisements rates, together with 
vacant space available, will be fur- 
nished on request by 


ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
326, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


CITY OF KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 


The Public Libraries Committee of the Corporation are 
prepared to receive applications for the appointment of 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN at a salary of 4350 per annum. 

Applicants must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
management and working of Public Libraries. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, and 
past and present occupation, with copies or prints of not 
more than three testimonials (which will not be returned) 
of recent date, and marked “Chief Librarian,” to be 
delivered at my office not later than Monday, the 25th day 
of February, 1918. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

H. A. LEAROYD, 
Town Clerk. 

Guildhall, Hull, 

3ist January, 1918. 


ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
& HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1., on Thursday, February 14th, and 
following day, and on Monday, the 18th of February, at 1 o’clock 
precisely. 

FINE ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, together with 
some Water-Colour Drawings and Oil Paintings, —— 
the property of S. Vacher, Esq., of Salters Hall, E.C.; C. 
Thomas-Stanford, Esq., F.S.A., M.P., Preston Manor, Brighton ; 
the property of a lady; selection from several well-known 
collections, and from other private sources, and including 
superb engravings by Marc Antonio, H. Wierix, Rembrandt 
van Rijn, Lucas van Leyden, A. Diirer, A. Mantegna, and other 
famous Old Masters; also choice prints in mezzotint, stipple 
and line by W. Faithorne, C. de Pass, P. W. Tomkins, J. R. 
Smith, F. Bartolozzi, J. Watson, J. McArdell, R. Earlom, 
W. Nutter, C. Turner, and other famous engravings of the 
English School ; choice Old Master Drawings, also fine Sporting 
Prints in Colour, a magnificent collection of mezzotints by D. 
Lucas, after Constable, in fine early states; also an interesting 
series by Demarteau L’Ainé, after Boucher; together with 
Water-Colour Drawings and Paintings in Oil, by D. Cox, Thomas 
Girtin, G.J. Pinwell, E. J. Gregory, R.A., Arthur Hacker, 
R.A., Claude Hayes, Seymour Lucas, R.A., and other famous 
artists, mainly of the English School. 

May be Viewed Two Days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices 

have been established for 70 years, are agents for 

the letting (and sale) of the principal available houses, 

and supply lists free. Early application is advisable. 
Offices, Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


DMISSION FREE.—A Lecture on “The Breath of 
Life,” with special bearing upon Education and 
Consumption, will be given at Y.M.C.A. CENTRAL, 
Tottenham Court Road, on MONDAY, FEB. 4th, at 5 p.m., 
by ARTHUR LOVELL, Author of “ Ars Vivendi,” etc. 


IONEER PLAYERS Sunday Subscription Perform- 

ances. For particulars of Membership apply Hon. 

Sec., 31, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2. Tel.: 3873 

Gerrard. President, Ellen Terry. Stage Director, Edith 
Craig. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCY. 


WHICH SCHOOL? 
PARENTS SEEKING BOARDING SCHOOLS or TUTORS. 
THE EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS 
Send reliable, exclusive information tree. 
Mention age of Pupil, district favoured, and approx. fees. 
Address: ED. J. BURROW, Lrtp., 55, Regent House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Phone, 1068 Regent. 


TUITION. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ASHFORD, KENT.— 

Preparation for Medical Preliminary, Oxford Locals 

and College Entrance Examinations. Healthy position. 

Good grounds. Organised games. Junior Department. 
Moderate fees. Illustrated Prospectus on Application 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
& HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1., on Tuesday, February 12th, and follow- 
ing day, at 2.30 o’clock precisely, a finé selection of BRITISH, 
FOREIGN and COLONIAL STAGE STAMPS, including 
specialised collections of British East Africa and Niger Coast, 
also Gambia, Mauritius, Natal, Hong Kong, Straits Settle- 
ments, United States, &c., from various private sources. 

May be Viewed Two Days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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ING’S SCHOOL, ELY. — Excellent education. 
Moderate fees. Speciality: Science. Unique 
health record. Free from air raids. Apply, Headmaster. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor, while he accepts no responsibility for 
manuscripts sent to him, is glad to consider such 
contributions when they are typewritten and 
accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes 
for their return. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


With a Preface by LORD D’ABERNON. 


THE rn OF THE DRINK 


A contribution to National Efficiency, 1915-1917. 


By HENRY CARTER, 
A Member of the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic). 


With Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The whole book points forward and is a striking contribution 
to constructive social reform,”—The Methodist Times. 


THIRD IMPRESSION Now Ready. 


IRISH MEMORIES. 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The authors of ‘ The Irish R,M.’ were in truth artists to their 
finger-tips .. . and this book of memories is not less skilful 
than its forerunners, It abounds in vivid pictures... it con- 
tains a chapter on Dogs and another on Horses and Hounds, and 
in the latter will be found vignettes as entrancing as any of the 
old tales,”"—The Times. 


NEW WAR PAMPHLETS. 


GERMAN WAR AIMS. 


By EDWYN BEVAN. 8vo. 3d. net. 


THE COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL 
IN THE SERVICE OF GERMANY. 


By G. F. HILL, M.A., Keeper of the Department of Coins 
and Medals, British Museum. Illustrated. 8vo. 6d. net. 


THE TRAIL OF THE BARBARIANS. 
Being ‘‘L’Outrage des Barbares.’’ 
By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by Ford Madox Hueffer. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3d. net. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AT 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net 
** The book is brilliantiy written, a piercing indictment of that 

loathsome thing which has raised its ugly form against civiliza- 
on.”—Scottish Historical Review. 


MYSTICISM AND LOGIC 
And other Essays, 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., late 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Much brilliant writing on a variety of subjects.”—Daily News. 


THE LINACRE LECTURE ON THE 
LAW OF THE HEART. 


Given at Cambridge, 1915. 


By ERNEST H. STARLING, M.D., Sc.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S. With Diagrams. 8vo. Paper covers. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND FRIENDSHIPS OF 
CATHERINE MARSH. 


By Mrs. L. E. ORORKE. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ The real life story of a real saint,”—The Challenge. 


WAITH AND WRACK. 
A Volume of Ve'se by DUNCAN J. ROBERTSON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE MYSTERY OF GABRIEL. 
By MICHAEL WOOD, Author of ‘‘ The House of Peace.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“**The Mystery of Gabriel’ will not disappoint the reader who 
appreciates the subtle spiritual problems which Michael Wood so 
well knows how to elaborate,”—T.P.H. Book Notes. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF LAYING OFF, OR 


THE GEOMETRY OF SHIPBUILDING 


By EDWARD L. ATTWOOD, M.Inst.N.A., R.C.N.C., 

Author of ‘‘ Warships,” ‘‘ Theoretical Naval Architecture,” 

etc., and I. C. G. COOPER, Lecturer in Naval Architecture 

at Chatham. With and Diagrams. §8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. 


JANUARY ISSUE NOW READY. Price 5s. 


The English Historical Review 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 
KING EDMUND I. AND THE DANES OF YORK, By Murray 


L. R, Beaven. 

THE MEDICI ARCHIVES, By E, Avpetrens. 

ROBERT HAYMAN AND THE PLANTATION OF NEWFOUND- 
LAND, By G. C, Moore Smith. Litt.D. 

BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS THE AMERICAN INDIANS IN 
THE aga By Clarence E, Carter, 


NOTES AND 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS, SHORT NOTICES, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 4, 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GREEN MIRROR. 


By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of “ Fortitude,” 
etc. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net: 


The Daily News.—*‘ Mr. Walpole’s story is excellently told. 
It is a good narrative and a good study of an atmosphere. He 
keeps us continually interested in Philip's great problem of 
escape. He arranges it, too, in the end, with great skill... . 
It seems remarkable that the author of ‘Fortitude’ should 
have written so good a book as this.” 


W. B. YEATS’S NEW BOOK. 


PER AMICA SILENTIA LUNAE. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Crown 8vo. 


; 4s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ LIVELIHOOD.” 
WHIN. 
By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 
The Scotsman.—" Mr. Gibson’s breezy and inspiriting volume,” 


THE CASE FOR COMPULSORY MILI- 
TARY SERVICE. 


By G. G. COULTON, Author of “The Main 
Illusions of Pacificism.” Extra Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net 


Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., London, W.C.2. 


The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, FEBRUARY, 1918. 


Oxford in War Time. By Laurence Binyon. 

Obiter Scripta. II. By Frederic Harrison, D.C.L. 

New Year Musings. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. . 

The North Sea and Beyond. New Situation. By Archi- 
bald Hurd. 

The Future of France—and of Civilisation. By Politicus. 

President Wilson as a Man of Letters. By William iam Archer. 

A Capital Levy: the Conscription of Wealth. By J. E. Allen. 

The Black Cabinet. By E. H. Wilcox. 

William de a. By S. M. Ellis. 

Economic War Foods and War Food Production. By Sampson 
Morgan. 

English Statesmen as Seen rt German. By Lewis Melville. 


London Two Hundred Years By E. Beresford Chancellor. 
America’s Peace Terms. By James Davenport Whelpley. 
History of the War. With Maps. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limtrtep. 
AND AFTER 
For FEBRUARY 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Principle of Nationality: An Sy Pe a 
The ‘ Conscription of Wealth.’ By J. A. BR. Marriott, MP. 
in India: an Anglo-Indian View 
Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.8.I., K.C.1.E. 
(2) The Problem before us By Sir Andrew Fraser, K.C.8.I 


(formerly Lieut.-Governor of Bengal). 
Ergtish and Americans: the End of « long Misunderstanding. 


Sir Theodore Cook. 

The Worid's Debt to Italy and how to pay it. By J. Ellis Barker. 

Shakespeare and Italy (concluded). By Sir ward Sullivan, Bart. 
Engiand and State Control. 


The Church oz w 
Objector. essor A. V. Dicey 
Germany’s Finanmal Out! By H. J. Je > 
The Plight of Spain. By Dr. E, J. Dillon 
Government Relations with the Press: an Indian Precedent. 
Incongruous Days: from the Notebook at 
: from Hospi rly. 
By Corporal Ward Muir R.AM.C.T. 
The French-Canadians. By the Rev. Harold Hamilton, DD. 


Ways to Industrial Pcace— 
(1) The Capital of Labour: A Suggestion for the Engineering Trades. 
By the Right Hon. Sir William Mather 
(2) The Commercialisation of Labour. By Yves Guyot. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & OU., Ltd.,1, New-street Square. 
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The Saturday Review. 


FREEHOLD SITES 
WITH] EXTENSIVE RAILWAY SIDINGS AND GooD 
DEEP WATER AND BARGE PIERS ADJOINING. 


PX. ots from the special privileges granted by Royal Charter, which allow all goods to enter the Port of 
Queenborough free of all port dues, the geographical position of Queenborough is such as to especially 

recommend it to manufacturers for the erection of modern factories. Within 48 miles of London by rail, 
and 40 miles by water, it enjoys exceptional facilities for the transit of goods by rail to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. Queenborough is the port of embarkation for Flushing, and splendid shipping services also place 


it in direct touch with all the principai European Ports. Manufacturers at Queenborough are thus afforded 
extraordinary advantages for the development of their Continental trade after the War. Queenborough possesses 
good deep water and barge piers, and there are fine railway sidings to each factory site. All sites are freehold. 


For full particulars, prices and plans, write, telegraph or cable— 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 40, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


THE MEN REPATRIATED FROM 
GERMANY JANUARY SAID: 


“We should never have lived through it : 
but for the food parcels from home. Itisthe E 
people in England who have kept us alive.” i 


HINK what this means—lives saved, and brave men 


who would have otherwise died were able to return . 

to their homes and enjoy the welcome of their friends. . 

se 

Will you help to make bearable the existence of those who 

still remain Prisoners in the hands of an unscrupulous foe P in 
KINDLY SEND A DONATION TO THE FOUNDER 

Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 7 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. * 

Sc 

The Royal Savoy Association for the ~ 

a e e 7 be 

Relief of British Prisoners of War. wi 

President: Vice-President: Chairman: 

The Countess of Plymouth. Lady Phyllis Windsor Clive. D. N, Shaw, Esq. w: 

Registered under the War Charities Act. Authorised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee. ™ 

As 


the P ietors by OpHams LimrtepD, 85-94, Aore, W.0.2, and Published by Wrttiam Epwarp Watton at the Offices, 10 King 
Printed for the Propr 4 Besos Garden, in the lane, St. Paul, in the County of London, Saturday, 2 February, 1918. , 
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